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BABIES AND BRIEFCASES: CREATING A 
FAMILY-FRIENDLY WORKPLACE FOR FATHERS 



TUESDAY. jrNE II. 1991 

House of Representatives, 

SeUTT CxiMMITTEE ON CHILDREN, YoUTH. AND FAMILIES, 

Washington, IXl 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at »:30 a.m., in Room 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Patricia Schroeder (chair- 
woman of the committee] presiding. o 

Members present: Representatives Schroeder, Horn, Peterson, 
Wolf. Walsh, McEwen, Bilirakis, Klug, Santorum, and Barrett. 

Staff present: Karabelle Pizzigati, staff director; Nancy Reder, 
professional staff; Danielle Madison, minority staff director; Carol 
Statute, minority deputy staff director; Elizabeth Maier, professional 
staff; Kate Bunting, research assistant; and Joan Godley. committee 
clerk. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Okay. I'm going to go ahead and call us 
to order this morning. We have many members coming down the 
hallway, 10:00 seems to be a more popular time to start, but we 
now have a member joining us, so the rules of the committee are, 
you have to have two, and we'll be having more join us as we get 

going. , . ™« r 

Let me say, I'm very excited about this heanng. The purpose ot 
it is to look at how the workplace is becoming more "family friend- 
ly" for fathers, and what we can do to change some of the corpo- 
rate culture that has really inhibited many fathers from takmg ad- 
vantage of ana supporting different workplace policies 

The hearing is going to also examine the impact that fathers 
have on their children's development, and why it is very important 
for fathers to be part of the parenting process. 

When you go back and look at our history, originally it was part 
of our language, the Ma and Pa store, the Ma and Pa farm, the Ma 
and Pa ranch. Ma and Pa were an economic and a family unit, and 
somehow in many areas fathers have really dropped out of the 
process. . . 

In preparing for this hearing, we heard about some very excitmg 
employer programs. I'm going to put my whole statement in the 
record that cites a lot of them, but let me just mention a few of 
them publicly. America West Airlines operates out of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, and they have put in a 24-hour a day. seven-day a week net- 
work of family and center-based child care to meet the needs of 
their employees who often have to be away from home. 
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Merck* the pharmaceutical company* has provided relocation as- 
sistance, maternity and paternity leave, child care referral pro- 
grams, family matters workshops, career search workshops for 
family members, and pre-retirement planning. So, they have a 
very, veiy comprehensive program. 

We*ve come a long way in 30 years, but the corporate culture 
still says that men shouldn't take leave, that fathers don't leave 
work for carpools or trips to pediatricians, and so, in many places 
things haven t changed at all 

Most of the accommodations that we salute today have been 
made by lar^e employers, but the list of options attached to the 
fact sheet we ve prepared for the hearing shows that not all options 
are that costly to implement, and we're hoping that more small 
employers lonk at these options. In other words, part of our packet 
is news you can use, and the news you can use is that there's a lot 
of thinsB you can do that are very mexpensive that allow for fami- 
lies to do lots of different things. 

In a recent radio busing program, they had a segment on busi- 
ness participation in the public ^hools. They interviewed a lot of 
educators, and asked the educators what businesses could do to 
become more involved in public schools. One of the very interesting 
things that these educators said is, the l^t thing business could do 
is let employees off a couple hours every now and then so they 
could visit their own children's ^hools, that that would be the very 
best first start, rather than having some fancy program first. 

So, I hope we're listening, and 1 hope we take that into account. 

I want to welcome all of our guests this morning, and 1 know we 
are going to have a very stimulating hearing. We ve got some very 
distinguished panel members here. 

(Opening statement of Hon. Patricia Schroeder follows:) 

OmiING BtaTKMKNT of Hon PATRICtA SC HKOKIWR, A RKrRKSKMTATIVi: IN (!<iNt;ttKKii 

From thic Statk oi. (>>umAfH> ANr> (^hairwcman, Skuxt O^mittke on ('mu. 

DRKN, YoirrH. AND FAMfUfCS 

ThiH is the season when we pnv tribute to our motherN and ffither^* and honor 
them With their ^oecml days. Ah Father s |)«v apprtwche*. we thought it would be 
most appropriate for the Select Committi'<» to examine the role fathers play in |Mir- 
rntinp their children and how to create n work environment that encourages them 
m their roles as fathern To that end. we want to take a look this morning at how 
the workplace m becoming more family friendly -especially for f«therH--and what 
needs to be done to change the "corporate culture" that inhibits fathers from taKing 
advantage of and promoting supportive workplace policies 

We do not examine the«e workplace iHsuen in a vacuum The mem! critical reaiwn 
for having Tamily friendly" workplaces m to facilitate the well-being of our nation's 
children, the majority of whom have working parentis So we also will be looking at 
what researchers have found m examining the tuifwnt fathen* have on their chil- 
drjwis development and why it n im|»ortant for father to play an active parenting 

As we prepared for this hearing, we heard ^^o^u* very exciting stories about what 
coijorationK are doing to help their employees who are parents juggle their work 
and family responsibilitic'H We talked to employers* such ajs America West Airline« 
bafied m Phoenix. AZ. which has developed a 24 hour. 7-day a week network of 
family and centerbaaed child care to meet the needa of its employees who an* oHen 
out of town overnight American West recruits and trainji family day care pmviders 
and currently there are more than 7r>0 children participating in the prc^ram 

We alBo talked to companies such m Du Pont, which would be repres€»nted here 
today were it not for the fact that all of their top management is meeting in 
Geneva Du Pont just recently surveyed H.5IHI of Ms employees to find out what then 
mojjt pressing work/family conflicti* are The survey showed that there is a grov.ing 
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consensus among men and women about thi' need for {\vxjh\e work upliuni.. Sixty- 
four pefwnt of the men int4?rviewed were interwted in a sick child leave policy, up 
from 40*^ juul five years ago And the percentage of men interested m a transition 
time to care for newborn children more than doubled over a fivt-year period, frum 
15*^ to 'SS^, Du Pont has rwponded to the concerns of employees by expanding 
unpaid leave options and creating more fleKtime options for ita employee*^ Another 
trailblawng corporation is Merck-the giant pharmaceutical «)mpany. Merck has 
responded to the ne«b of its predominately male workforce with a range of family- 
friendly" programs and policies, among Ihem. relocation assistance, maternity and 
paternity leave, support to employee child care center»» child care referral services, 
^kness prevention and stress reduction pn^rams. family matters worksho^M^. 
carwr search workshops for family members, a spouse referral career st'rvice and 
life and pre-retirement financial planning. 

One of our witnesses hei* today--Los Angeles Department of Wat*-r and Power^^ 
will shanp its innovative "family-friendly" programs We applaud L A. Water and 
Power--and the Mercks and the Du PontiJ-cerporations that realize i.iat work and 
family go hand in hand and that when employees face stress m their personal Im^s, 
they are less productive employees. There ts a lot that emptuyens can do to reduce 
the stT«w where work and family responsibilities intersect , ^ 

1 am pleased to sit here and say that we ve come a lung way m the ptist thirty 
yeani It wasn't so very long ago that it was legal to fir<» women workers just be- 
cause they were prvgnant. As the nature of the workplace has changed with the 
dramatic inHus of women into the laborforce^-especially women with young chil- 
dn?n-more and more employers are rect^issing that they will be better served by 
their employees if they, as employers, better serve their employees 

But some things art»n t changing We still have a cultural climate that sjiys men 
don't take paternity leave and fathers don't leave work for irm to the pediatnciun 
or carpools or pickups at the day care centers (which usually close at 6 (K) PM » We 
want to know why that hasn t changwJ and what we can do to change that corpcv 
rate culture Dur concem for changing the corporate culturv is grounded m sound 
academic research, which documents the impact of fathers parenting or lack there- 
of on their children , . * I I,, 
Most of the aci^mmodations in the workplace have been made by largt* <'."^P1P>^ 
ere T* many medium and small employers still think Hexibility m too cc^ly^ The 
list of family-orientt^d policy options that has been prepared in conjunction with this 
hearing is a clear indication that not all options art* costly to implement And we 
need to figure out how to convey to all employers that they can be cost effective and 
•family friendly" at the same time. 

Just the other dav, a radio busira^ pn»gram rerH>rted on vu-wer response to a 
segment it had aire<l on business involvement in the publit schotils The announ«*r 
indicated that while the program received a number of suggestions for businesN m 
volvement. the overwhelming response from the education community was that the 
best way business could be involved would be to let their employees have a lew 
houra off each tr. mth to come to the schools so that parentit could play a more 
active part in their childrt^n s education Are you liHlening <iut there? 

I want to welcome our invited guests this morning? and 1 Unik forward to a nKwt 
stimulating and informative hearing 
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'BABIES AND BRIEFCASES: CRFIATING A 
FAMILY-FRIENDLY WORKPlJlCE FOR FATHERS' 

A FACT SHEET 



WORKING FATHERS STRUGGLE TO BAIANCE WORK AND 
FAMILY 

• In March, 1990* 24.4 million fathers - 36% of alt mates in ihe lahor 
force had children under the age of IS. TVo-ihirds of ihcm had 
wives in the labor force. Twelve million working fathers had 
children under ihe age of 6. Jusi over 1 million families were 
maintained by single fathers. (Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS], 
1991) 

• In 1%7, the primary child care provider for 15% of children whose 
mothers worked part time and for 6.1% of children whose mothers 
worked full time was their father. (Census Bureau, 1990) 

• A 1989 Washinaon Post poll indicated that 4%^ of fathers polled in 
the metropc^litan Washington, DC area did not work outside of the 
home. An additional 48% of fathers indicated that they reduced 
their work hours in order to spend more time with their families 
and 23% said that they had declined a promotion t>ecause it would 
have meant spending less time with their families, ( The Washington 
Post . June, 1989) 

• A 1990 survey of 8,500 Du Pont employees found that 56%; of the 
male employees surveyed favored flexibte work options to balance 
their work and family responsibilities, compared with 37% in a 
similar Du Pont surv^r in 1985. Sixty-four percent of the men 
surveyed were interested in a sick child leave policy and 35% 
favored a transition time to care for their newborn children, Male 
employe xepof ted as much or more difOcuIty as female employees 
in finding SwpjK>rt for sick and emergency child care. (Du Pont, 
1991) 

• A 1990 poll conducted for The L^)s Angeles Times revealed that 
39% of the fathers, surveyed would quit their jobs if they c*ouId to 
slay home with their children. An almost equal percentage of 
fathers and mothers (57% versus 55%) said they felt guilty about 
spending too little time uith their children and 51% of fathers 
polled said their work interfered with their parental rt^ponsibiliiies. 
Twenty-eight percent of the fathers felt their parental responsibilities 
hurt their careers. ( The Los Angeles Times , August 1990) 
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• A suivey of 400 men and women with children under age 12 
conducted for Fortune magazine by Bank Street College found that 
fathers were almost as likely as mothers to report that their job 
interfered with family life (37% versus 41%). Thirty percent of the 
feUicfs surveyed said that they had refused a new job, promotion, 
or transfer because it would have meant less time with their 
femilies. More fathers than mothers (35% versus 31%) thought 
companies could do more to help employees manage their 
work/family responsibilities. (Chapman, 1987) 

FATHERS* INVOLVEMENT IN FAMILY MKK KNliANCl': S 
rH^i nilF.N*S WE LL-BEING 

• A study of tecnagere from two^parent families whose fathers played 
a large role in their childrcaring indicated that older teens tended 
to have a more flexible outlook toward sex roles in general than 
younger teens. All of the teens held less traditional views of their 
future employment patterns and their future child care plans. 
(Radin, 1991) 

• A study of highly involved fathers indicated that their children had 
greater verbal wmpetencc. Proficiency in mathematics is also 
related to the father's pr-^cncc. (Radin, 1981, 1991) 

• A 26-ycar longitudinal study that tracked young children into 
adulthood found that the amount of time a father spends with a 
child is one of the strongest predictors of empathy in adulihtxxl. 
(Koestner, Weinberger and Franz, 1990) 

• Teenagers from two-parent families reported that they experienced 
more enjoyment and were more satisfied when involved in activiiles 
with fathers than with their mothers. When leisure time was shared 
with parents, adolescents spent proportionately more time with their 
fathers. (Montemayor and Brownlcc, 1987) 



EMPLOYER RF-SPONSETO FAMILY RESPO NSlBlLmi-:S IS MIXED 

• A survey of 188 of the country's largest oorpcirations indicates that 
all of them offered some family-friendly policies, including maternity 
leave, part-time work options, Employee Assistance Programs, and/or 
counseling on work-family issues. Twtvthirds of these companies 
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were considering implementing new family-friendly polides at the 
time of the poll. (Families and Work Institute, 1991) 

• The BLS Employee Benefits Survey of medium and large private 
employers indicates that in 19S9: 5% of employees had access to 
employer assistance for child care; 3% had access to elder care 
assistance; 11% had access to flcxtime; 37% had access to unpaid 
maternity leave; 3% had access to paid maternity leave; 18% bad 
access to unpaid paternity leave and 1% had access to paid paternity 
leave (BLS, 1990) 

• A survey of Fortune 500 companies indicated that 37% of those 
polled provided for an unpaid parenting leave with a job guarantee 
to men. Ninety percent of those companies offering leaves to 
fathers called them "personal leave* and made no attempt to inform 
employees that such leave was available to new fathers. (Qitalyst, 
1986) 

• A 1986 poll of Fortune 500 companies of employer attitudes 
towards fathers taking leave revealed that 63% of the respondents 
felt "no leave" was reasonable. Nearly half of the companies that 
offered leave to fathers (41%) considered "no length of time 
reasonable.' (Catalyst, 1986) 

June 11. 1991 



OPTIONS FOR EMPLOYERS 
FAMILY-ORIENTED PROGRAMS AND POUCIUS 



Family-oriented work policies come in all &ms and shapes. The list of 
options presented below is meant to provide a sample of options ihal 
some employers have already instituted. 

CHANGING THE CORPORATE CULTURE: MAKING THE 
WORKPLACE FAMILY-FRIENDLY 

1. Establish a work and family committee or task force 

2. Assess employee needs through surveys or focus groups 

3. Provide flexibility in work hours and other policies to meet the 
individual needs of employees 

4. Communicate policies in writing and through staff development 
programs 
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5. Train managenj and supervisors to be sensitive to work/family 
issues 

6. Designate a work and family program manager 



WORK TIME/PI -ACR OPTIONS 

1. Flextimc 

1 Compressed work week 

3. Part-time employment (with pro-rated benefits) 

4. Job sharing 

5. Overtime flexibility 

6. Flariplace: telecommuting and/or work at home 



COUNSELING PROGRAM OPTIONS 

1. Employee assistance programs (alcohol/drug abuse counseling 
and/or treatment programs; family counseling) 

2. Stress reduction seminars 

3. Rekication assistance for working spouses of employees 



CHILD CARE OPTIONS 

L On-silc child care center 

2. Near-site child care center 

3. Contract for slots in existing child care centers 

4. Information and referral assistance for locating child care 

5. Recruitment and training of family day care providers 

6. Funds or other support for extended hours at near-site child 
care centers for employe<s who work extended hours or 
evening/night shifts 

7. Emergency child care services, care for mildly ill children 

8. Transportation to after-school rcaeation/child care programs 

9. Help with start-up costs for outside child care center 

10. Vouchers or direct subsidies to employees 

11. Child care handbook to assist employees in locating 
child care best suited to their needs 

12. Summer camp program 

LEAVE OPTIONS 

1. Rexiblc vacation options 
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2. Use of sick leave Jo care for sick immediate family members 

3. Personal leave - specific amount (paid) 

4. Personal leave - flexible (unpaid) 

5. Paid parental leave 

6. Extended unpaid parental leave (job-guarantee; continuing 
benefits) 

7. Return from parental leave on pan-time basis 

8. Leave bank (annual and/or sick leave) 

9. Flexible leave for teacher conferences or other school events 

10. Bereavement leave 
!t. Nursing breaks 



INFORMATION/SEMINAR OPTIONS 

1. Employee orientation programs that include information on 
family-supportive policies and programs, management 
training programs, strategic plans and annual reports 

2. Elder care counseling and referral services 

3. Parenting seminars 

4. Parent support groups 

5. Computer bulletin board information exchange 

6. New parent seminars 

7. Parent resource center with tHH)ks, vida)s, and magazines on 
parenting, child care and caring for the elderly 



TELEPHONE ACCESS OPTIONS 

1. Telephone ior routine/emergency family calls 

2. "Short* long distance calls for family emergencies 

3. Calling home from business trips 



FINANCIAL SUPPORT OPTIONS 

1. Rexible benefit plans (Dependent Care Assistance Plans) 
Z Health insurance for dependents 

3. Reimbursement for adoption expenses 

4. Tuition assistance 

5. Scholarship programs for employees* children 

6. Reimbursement for extra child care costs for travel or 
overtime work 

7. Employee financial assistance fund for financial crises 
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MTSTFLLANF OnS OPTIONS 

1. Develop children-at-wrk policies (for snow days; other 
emergencies) 

2. Address family concerns in recruitment mtcrviews 

3. Make uneven career paths acceptable 

4. Curtail anti-nepotism rules 

5. Postpone relocation for family reasons 

6. Support family picnics/holiday events 

7. Provide nursing space 

8. Joinystart employer network 

9. Encourage developers to include child care lu space where 
you rent 

Adapted from "Family-Oriented Policy and Program Options for 
Employers," prepared by Jean D. Linehan, The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. 

June n. m\ 
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Chairwoman &;hrokd£r. Let me now yield. Did you have an 
opening statement you would like to maker 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Madam Oiair. I think I would ask the 
Madam 8 consent to insert my statement in the record, and to 
thank you for holding this hearing. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Well, thank you very much. 

Mr. Barrett. In the interest of time, thank you. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. And» I think we can join in saying that 
anyone who shows up a little late, and has an opening statement, 
we will just put it in the record, so we can then move on. 

Let me call the first panel to the table, who we are excited to 
see. First of all, we have Gordon Rothman, who is a father and a 
field producer at CBS. He's terribly uf^taged by this young woman 
who has decided to accompany him name^d Hannah. We have Bev- 
erly King, who is the Director of Human Resources for the City of 
L<^ Angeles Department of Water £md Power, from Los Angeles^ 
California. We have James Levine, who is the Director of the Fa- 
therhood Project, Families and Work Institute in New York, and 
we are very nappy to see you again, and we'll be anxious to hear 
what you have to say. And, we have Lynn O'Rourke Hayes, who is 
the co-author of The Best Jobs in America for Parents, from Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, and we re very glad to have that kind of news 
you can use too. 

So, let me say to all the panelists, we welcome you this morning^ 
and, Gordon, I think we're going to start with you. You have a very 
eager person there, and who knows what kind of patience shes 
going to have with this congressi onal hearing. So, why don't we 
launch with you. 

STATEMENT OF GORDON ROTHMAN. FATHER AND FIELD 
PRODUCER, CBS, NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Rothman, Okay, Til keep my fingers crossed. Thanks. 
Chairwoman Schroeder. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rothman. As you know, I was invited here this morning be- 
cause I am a father on paternity leave. Normally, I work as a field 
producer for the TV broadcast "CBS This Morning.*' But, for the 
last 1 1 weeks, and for the next two. I work for her. This is Hannah 
Justice Rothman who is five months old. I am her fuU-time babysit- 
ter and bath giver, entertainer and audience, diaper changer and 
dance partner, not to mention chief cook, and, yes, bottle washer. 

Being home with Hannah has made these the most wonderful 
three months of my life, and, yet, when I think about paternity 
leave in general I get angry, and Til explain that in a minute, but 
first the good news. Paternity leave has changed my relationship 
with my daughter from drab to delightful. In the early months, my 
wife Faith was on leave and I was on the job. Vd often come home 
after long hours working on our Gulf War coverage to find a baby 
just beaming with delight until I picked her up, and then she'd 
stai t squalling. 

Things have changed dramatically during my tenure as ''Mister 
Mom.'* I have picked up the fine arts of baby flying, peek-a-boo and 
tickle monster, and as the psychologists like to say, I think we have 
bonded. As I prefer to say, we've become buddies. 
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I think the experience ^as given Hannah confidence that both of 
her Darente are capable of attending to her needs. I may be exag- 
cSadnrherlnt^n^tual development there just a little, but if she 
C?^have that^nfidence at least I do. and maybe thats even 

""B^ylnffi'the paternity leave 1 think, has helped define, red^ 
fine the natui^ of our family, You know the stereotype of child 
care that it's something that's a woman's duty, unless the man 
S^peWto havTSme a^d helps out a bit. For us, it is very much a 
sh?S activHy. Hannah wiU^ways be' our responsibility, and I 
thrnkthatTa^^^^ can't help but make our family stronger. 

iihas been a wonderful experience, a very enriching experi- 
ence &3 why did I say a minute ago that the subject of paternity 
lea^e makJ^Vangry? It's simplyl)ecause I think it's absu^ that 
n 1991 it should still be unusual enough to command this kmd of 
Attention, be the subject of a hearing, to be the «"bjecj of new^^^^ 
ports. After all. a woman who does exactly the same things that l 
do each dav. and there are three of them on every block m Amer- 
irn sets no attention at all. That's wrong. 

Fo^i^me for no o^^^ reason than the fact that I am taking pater- 
nity IVe been in a newspaper article, on a radio show. I m 
here testifying before a congressional hearing, and why th^t?^ 
Suse dads who take leave, it seems, are about as rare as spotted 

^MfS^Xt^i'^^r— The deck is sU^ck^i a^^^^^^^^^^ 
thers who want to take more than a few days off. I m 
people who has always wanted to take a paternity leave. I .^nted 
to able to share the responsibilities with my wife. I wanted our 
child to have as much time as possible with ^^^f^^^^}^ '^^^''l 
critical first few months, and as we've arranged it. she s spending 
the first six months with her parents. 

But even for me, the fact that I was actually able Jo take this 
leave, and take this substantial leave. 1 attribute to '"^^ There are 
three elements that need to be in place for it work, and luckily for 

me they wore all there. „t rnfs. M#>wk 

First, you need the right company policy. ""^^ 
either a father or a mother can take up to six months off from the 
birth or adoption of a child. . 

S^^ond. ySu need the right attitude in workplace^ mie that 
doesn't threaten to chop a father's career off at the knees il he 
does take a leave, and in my case my s^P^^visor^ and colleagies 
have been nothing but supportive, not even a hmt that this is 
going to come back to haunt me some day. _„„„^, k«. 

^ And. finally, and. perhaps, most important j^^^ 
cause nearly every paternity leave is unpaid You ve got to have 
son^ savings tucked away, and we've managed to set aside enough 
to tide us over during th^ weeks. 

So, policy, attitude and cash, you need all three Is that a rare 
combination? Perhaps, the other witnesses here today can answer 
Sat better than I. but I can tell you that when m out at the Cen- 
tral Park playground on a weekday, the place is packed. Jamm«l 
wfth sitter?, lolded with mothers, and I keep looking for other fa- 
There taking paternity leave, and I haven't found one yet. Thats 
too bad. 
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My season with Hannah has been a joyous experience, unbeat- 
able, it's made us closer. Vm sure it s made me a better father, and 
I wish more men could eiyoy the same thrill. I think it's a shame 
that paternity leave is impc^ible for so many and unaffordable for 
so many more, but worst of all is that most of those who have the 
chance don*t make the choice. 

To thc^ employers who can offer paternity leave, I say offer it. 
To other employees who can take paternity leave, I say do yourself 
a favor, do your child a favor, take it. It's a wonderful experience, 
it's a great start. 

Thank you. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. and I know the whole com- 
mittee would want to salute CBS for being so forward thinking in 
allowing this, and you are right, it shouldn't even be forward 
thinking, it should be normal thinking, but thank goodness there 
are a few around. 

[Prepared statement of Gordon Rothman follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Gordon Rotmman. Fathek and Field PRonurER, CBS, 

New York, NY 

My na»e is Ck>rdon Rothaan, and norBslly 1 as a field producer for the 
television program "CBS This Morning.** But for the last eleven veeks. and for 
the next two, I have a different job. I am a full-time father, taking 
paternity leave with tay jowel of a daughter, Hannah. Thia makes me the 
luckiest man I know. 

I an Hannah*s chief babysitter and bath giver, entertainer and audience, 
diaper changer and dance partner, not to oiention chief cook and, yes, bottle 
vasher. As the Peace- Corps used to say, it's the toughest job Tve ever 
1 oved . 

My wife Faith and I both wanted to take time off to spend with the baby, 
and both wanted to return to work. But to loake a paternity leave possible 
required three elements that all too rare for America's fathers. 

First, the right company policy. At CBS Pfews, a mother or father can 
take parental leave for up to six months after a child is born or adopted. 

Second, the right attitude in the workplace. My supervisors and 
colleagues have given me nothing but support. . . still no hints that this is 
going to come back to haunt toe. 

And third. ca»h. The leave xs unpaid. *?o it was only possible because 
Faith and I had already saved enough money to tide us over. 

With poltcv. .ittltude, md casn on our side, \ derided to take thrpe 
months off: nine weeks of unpaid leave plus four vacation weeks. It began 
just before my wife returned to work, that Hannah is under her parents* 
care for her fir?*" six months. 
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Paternity leaves — when they happen m ail — tend to last Just a ifeek 
or two. So even Faith fljjured l*d give up the idea of taking thirteen. But 
its Leave Day apprcxached. I only became a>ore convinced that It uas the right 
thing to do. It certainly has been, despite a les9-than*insplring ntart. On 
lay fit»t day of leave* Hannah broke out in a full-body rash. She had a crying 
iafi that could crack potte»rv» Anrt .soon jifter I served her lunch, she suddenly 
sent il nil back to the rhot . But we survived Hav nnt^t it's been all 

uphill froo there* 

I can tell you vtlhout gram of doubt that my leave has warmed my 
relationship with my ><auRhter, During much of faith's leave, I worked long 
hours on CBS News Gulf Vjtr coverage. I would otten comQ home and pick up a 
Hmiling baby i>n!y to h.#ve fier stiffen and squal K At first, Faith insisted 
that it wasn't oe — 1 was just coming home at a bad tloe. But the hours 
changed; the behavior didn't- Faith .soon had to admit. **No. Gordon. it*s not 
the timing* it's you,** Like « lot ol lathers these days* I was playing just e 
cameo role in my child's world ^ und she barely knew ©e. 

Things changed dramaticallv aoon atter I began .-it ay i fig home with H^innah 
and learned the line art.s of babv llying, peekaboo, .jnd tjckl*- mcm.ster. As 
the psvrhologist .s 1 tke to s,<v, we have* Ijondvd . 

Shc» knt>wM I Trifi itieei h*»r ni't^is 4 sofick, <% t hans?*», t ruddle, or ]u*#t a 
rt»nt, THAf is what I ht»pi» wiM he xhr !.>stU)R v,t!\u* of (his *»)(|>erien(t» 
t hat loriR jfter I've ^t->ne back to work, sheMl knnv t hfit ROlli of her p.irents 
sire there for her, ready, vtlltnR and nhle tu support her. And li 'MiV. doesn't 
know it^ Well, f know it- 
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So it's given ne « great feeling of confidence. But it's also helped 
define the nature of our family. Child care is »o often seen s woosn^s 
duty for which a san soaetioes helps out. For us, it is something my wife and 
I share. Hannah will alrays be •'our'* responalbilitT — a fact uhlch can't 
help but Bsake the family stronger. 

N4>arly everyone friends, relatives, co-»*orkers — has the sanw 
reaction to mj leave: ^Isn't it wonderful Except reporters, who say ^sn't 
it going to hurt your career?" The answer to that is. hope and expect that 
it won't." For now. the most important thing ts doing everything I can for 
Hannah » 

I have only two regrets aboui my leave. I regret that my colleagues 
have had to *^ork even harder to take up the slack. We*ve Ul done it before 
for mothers on the -itaff . and I ao grateful that they're df.ing It for roe. 

Ky other regret Is sltaply that what I sa doing Is stUl so rare. 

It ts a pity that so few coispanies offer the opportunity and a scandal 
that — because it's almost always unpaid — i^osl men cant afford it. 

But worst of «n is ttiat roost of those who DO have the chance don't make 
the -hoice. It is « shame that so '..mR ntter so njany career dehors t^t.irled 
opening to wocaen, this duor resains vlrtu.iHv rloned to men. To t ha^e 
employees whc. TAN take p^temitv le^ive. I sav take tt. To thase eri'ployers who 
can Om^M paternllV Jeave. I sav ntfer U, It m.irveUm.^ . onre^in-;!- 

Hfetiroe experierKc for ihe lucky f.ither 'A .oarsi-. ihC i »cky ^hilJ, 
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Chairwoman. Schrokdkr. Beverly, let s go to you. You have some 
very exciting things to tell us about the City of Los Angeles Water 
and Power, and we welcome you, 

STATEMENT OF BEVERLY KINt;, DIRE(Tt)R OF HUMAN RE- 
SOURCES, CITY OF LOS ANCJELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER 
AND POWER, LOS ANCiELES, CA 

Ma. King. Thank you, thank you very much. 

When I received the letter inviting me to Babies and Briefcases, I 
was struck by the fact that our program really should be called 
•'Babiefi. and Hard Hats." 

The City of Los Angeles Department of Water and Power is the 
largMi government-owned utility in the United States. Over half of 
our employees are skilled craft employees, they work in the field 24 
hours a day, serving the citizens of Angeles with electricity and 
water. 

They don't work in offices, by and large, to the same extent that 
other people do, so we come to fathering programs a little bit dif- 
ferently than the traditional kinds of programs that you probably 
have seen where they exist across the United States, which is not 
very many places, as you know. 

In 1985, we did a survey of our child care needs, and we found 
that we had lost over $1 million of productivity time in the preced- 
ing year. We began to develop programs, and we were struck by 
the fact that so many of the people who had begun to participate in 
our programs were fathers, not at all what we expected. 

At the present time, we have \ 1 J()0 employees, and over H,00() of 
our employees every year participate in our child care programs. 
About 1,500 of those are men. 

What that means is, men that are employed with us, and 78 per- 
cent of our employees are men, have children in our child care cen- 
ters, they attend classes, especiallv they attend fathering kinds of 
classes that are aimed directly at tnem. 

Some of them are quite different, and I want to mention those to 
you. Maybe they are different because we are different, or mavbe 
they are different because our employees are skilled craft employ- 
ees, so that the things that you normally see don*t really work, but 
these are the ones that work for us. 

We noticed that we had a terrible time getting people out in the 
field when their partner was about to deliver, so we established a 
beeper alert program. We call it **Birth Alert,*' it's one of our most 
popular programs. We've had about 200 people through that pro- 
gram. What we do is. we provide beepers to people whose partners 
are about to deliver, or if there is a high-risk pregnancy, or if thev 
have a high risk child, for example, so that we can get them back 
onto utility FX)les and away from conveniently located telephones. 
We guarantee that they can be reached no matter what, no matter 
where they are- It works from a prodr.ctivity standpoint for us, and 
it works really well for them. 

Another program that we have, that probably Hannah is really 
interested in, is a program for breast feeding coaching. We have 
breast pumps at 16 sites, and we have a separate coaching program 
for fathers to help them support breast feeding. 
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One of the reasons we have that prograni is because so many of 
our men are also—have partners that work for Los Angeles. It 
works for us, it encourages increased participation in the work- 
place, that m^ns that they have lower absenteeism. Whether the 
man is helpii^ to take care of the child, or the child is in a child 
care facility, or the mother is at home, whatever the situation, that 
is a very highly productive program. 

We have an expectant parent prc^ram, that pT<«ram is an eight- 
week parent program. Over halt of the participants are men, and 
that program has been a well established program for us as well. 

We have special events, like fathering fairs, we have contests, 
games, networking kinds of programs. We also have a voluntary 
child support payroll deduction plan, which is unusual. What that 
means is, any person can automatically have child support taken 
out of their paycheck and sent to whomever they wish as a type of 
fathering program and support pn^gram that has also been utilized 
to a high decree in our particular company. 

I think the most interesting thing that we've found with market- 
ing pn^prauns to men, and especially men that are working in field 
type situations, is that these pn^rams are valuable for them. We 
do have a family leave policy. Like many other policies, family 
leave policies' experiences across the United States, they are not 
highly utilized by men, but we have that program. We have a cor- 
porate culture that supports the participation of the father, and 
we're looking for alternate ways to help shape our corporate cul- 
ture to find whatever combination of family leave, telecommuting, 
part-time employment, other kinds of delivery systenw will work 
for us. 

In the future, I see that our programs will be multi-ethnic, muitj- 
cultural, because we are a very diverse community, and we'll con- 
tinue to have a non-traditional pn^am that will be real successful 
for us. 

Thank you. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. That is very exciting, and congratula- 
tions. It's nice to hear about blue collars too. 
[Prepared statement of Beverly King foUowp:] 
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PssPARiCD Statsmcnt OP Bbvshly Kino, I>iR«nx>R or Human Rgsoukcks. Cm or 
Urn ANQBtSB, Department or Watoi and Powkr, Los Angela, CA 

Thank you for tha opportunity to preoont information 
about th« corporate child care servicos at Los Angele* Oepartnent 
of Hater and Power » 

First of all, who i» Lo» Angeles Department of Watctr anv- 
Power? We are the utility that serves the City of Los Angeles with 
power and water. We are the largest governntent -owned utility in 
the United States « a Department of the City of hou Angeles^ 

Our 11,700 employees operate a $3 billion a year utility. 
Most of our employees (78%) are men and over half are in the 
fiold** skilled craft jobs. 

When then do we have a large child care program servicing 
about 3,000 employees each year? 

In 1985, LADWP conducted a survey of it»8 workers which 
found that over one million dollars had been lost the preceding 
year in lost productive time due to child care. The resulting 
child care programs have grown from serving 500 employees the first 
year in programs matched to the surveys identified needs such as 
parenting classes, two near*-site centers, resource and referral 
services, child care counseling and sick care for mildly ill 
children to over 20 modules servicing almost 3,ooo employees a 
year. 

To understand why our programs are not Just large and 
multi-f aceted but unique, here are a few programs which demonstrate 
our approach and the results of those programs. 

Product ivitv; Our child care programs « on the average, 
return $2.50 for every $1.00 invested exclusive of land and 
construction costs of on-site centers. What that means is that 
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ovar $1,000,000 im now r«cov«r«<l •nnu^liy to our company in direct, 
Msiiy MASurttd productivity* 

For ♦xa»pi#» th# turnover of participant* is axtrwaiy 
low - 2% coBparad to 71 of the average aaployae. Abaantaaiaa is 
20% lowar - mora for aoaa child cara prpqrass. Return fron 
disability leave is unchanged, but faaily leave is reduced by one 
■onth fre» four months family leave average to three »ontha due to 
child care prograaa* Recruitment i» enhanced priaarily aaong 
profeaaional and technical eeployeee especially in shortage areaa 
such as engineering whathar or not^ the recruits have chiliiren gr 
nor^l i»prove»ents and atrass level reductiona were reported- 
but not aeasured in these gains in our productivity studies. 

whi^ t. Bukea g ur pro»ritTBs uniouQ? Over 40% of our participants 
are aen! Many are not office .>r professional workers, but are 
field craft workers. Our fathering program includes eight special 
prograDs for fathers including auch programs as ejepectant parent 
programs for fathers, breast feeding coaching programs, as well as 
special groups for single parents that are fathers and step 
parenting from a fathera» prospectiva. 

Our newest component for fathers is a beeper alert 
program which provides a beeper for fathers who are expecting a 
child shortly or who have high risk children such as preemies, or 
whose partner has experienced a difficult pregnancy, currently, 
over 60 men are part of the beeper program and close to 200 men 
have been serviced this year with this program. 

The lactation program or on-site nursing pump program is 
another program that has been extremely successful at the 
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D«partTOnt of water and Power. Currently, braast pumps aro in 16 
sitas as as pumps that are available for eaployees that are 

traveling on Department business, and who must be in field 
locations avay from our normal breast pump sits. Breast feeding 
coaching programs for men are extremely popular and over 70 men 
have participated in the last year. 

Our productivity study shows that these programs are 
Valued by the men who participate* and in a company where it is not 
unusual for both partners to work for the Department of water and 
Power, a double benefit to the company is gained. 

Breast feeding programs return an employee to the 
workplace sooner (one month), and in addition^ improve the 
absenteeism of a new mother significantly due to reduced illness on 
the part of a child who is breast fed* 

Family leave programs are a negotiated right for all 
employees and employees must be granted an unpaid leave of up to 
four months with rights to return to their former position. Family 
leaves of up to one year have been optional for both men and women 
for over 30 years at the DWP. While men have always had these 
leaves^ they have utilised them in very low numbers preferring 
instead to utilize other options such as flex time to spend 
additional time with their children. 

Our expectant parents program has been extensive serving 
approximately 200 families a year during the current baby boom 
vhich DWP is experiencing. 

Part of our child care services staff includes an OB-Cyn 
nurse practitioner who specializes in these programs which has been 
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vp.uabU for both men and women participants. Over half the 
participants in this program are men. 

Hhfti_ia-nfiXi? Th« apacial proqrama that I have discussed 
form a base for future utilization of child care programs within 
DWP. Mew service programs are aisod at adoptive parents, 
stepparents, grandparents, and domestic partnership families. 

Institutionalltation of work family programs into the 
corporate strategic planning process has occurred and it is 
anticipated that further development of these programs will 
continue as an integral part of our corporate structure. 
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DWP 
Chlld Care Plan 



•1985 - Assessment of Needs $1»000,000 lost in salaries 

and benefits due to 
child care Issues 

•1987 - Pilot Child Care Program 5 components 

2 Near-Site Centers 
534 users 



• 1989 - Evaluation 

(2.000 participants) 



20% of employees 
reduced turnover - 7% to 2% 
20% less absenteeism 
increased iob productivity 



I • 1990 - DWP Child Care 
Services Program 



20 program components 
3 near-site centers 
2 on-site centers 
2,936 participants 
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DWP Child Care Services 
1989 Pilot Program Evaluation 



Child Care Plan's Effect on Work Operations 

• Turnover is 5% lower than the turnover of the DWP workforce 
as a whole. 

• 140 fewer hours of work per year were missed during the 
pilot period than In the year prior to the pilot period - 
estimated 20% savings over non-particlpant8. 

• Returned to work 1 month earlier - saved 175 months. 

• 71% of nursing mothers had less time off than expected. 

• Difficulty with concentrating on the job reduced by 53%. 

• Degree of difficulty with returniqg to work after birth of 
child reduced by 46%. / 

• Stress reduced by 45%. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



DWP Child Care Services 
1989 Pilot Program Evaluation 

Child Care Services User Demographic Profile* 

HIGHLIGHTS 

I 

• 41% of participants are male 

I 

• Ethnic backgrounds are almost equally divided among j 
white, hispanic, black and asian. 

• One third are low income - less than $30,000/year 

• Most participants are parents of very young children 
(under 2 years): 43% have children under 2 years oidi 
35% have children ages 6-12. 

• 47% are professional - 36% administrative support 

. --^ -t-t-i^ " 




DWP 

Child Care Services 



^On*9ito Centers 

Child Care Centers 

• Child Care Referral Service 

• Parentins Ctaeaes/Workshopa 

• Parent Reaource Library 

• Parent Support Groups 

• Child Care Counselor 

• Family leave Policy 

• Fathering Program 

• Family Warm Line 



• Lactation Program 

• Adoption Aaaistance 

• Beeper Program * Family Emergencies 

• Newstetter - Parents At Work 

• Oepondont Care Spending Account 

• Parenting Fair 

• Expectant Parent Services 

Lamaze Classes 
Infant CPR 
Baby Safe Home 
Pregnancy Counaeling 
Pregnancy Workshops 
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DWP 
Fathering Program 



•Bfrth-Alert Program 

B#«p«r» on fosn to •xp^otino DWP dsdt 

• Quarterly Dad a Child Activity Program 

Childrftni Mui«u8i Rtstrvoir Tour 
Sport* E¥Ofit» ThoatfO 

•DWP Father Mentorship Program 
A poer support program for fattiors 

• •Fathering In the 90*8' Information Seaolona for Today's Oads 

workshops goared toward promoting fathorlng In tho 90's. 
iRofudlng toplos dtsllng with stepfathsrs and single fatfiars 

• Breaetfeedlng Ctaae 

Tsaohes dads how to ooaoh and support thoir partners for 
sucoaaaful nuraino 

• 'Dad'a Department* Resource Library 

Books. Video and audio tapas addreasfng fathering Issues 

• Paternity Leave Policy 

• Voluntary Child Support Deductions 

Faotlltatas ohild support payments through diraot salary deduotion 

• Tipa for Dads 

Speoial Information In the parenting nawalatter 




DWP Child Care Services 



1990 Utilization - Program Component Breakdown 



Parent Resource Library 19.3% 



Beeper Program .5% 



Lactation Program 9.7% 



Voluntary ChHd Support 3.4% 




Expectant Parent Workshops 13.4% 



Ctilld Care Counseiing 16.8% 

DWP Sponsored Centers 2.2% 
Support Groups 10.5% 

Enttanced R4R i% 
Regular R&R 4 8% 
Referred to EAP 6% 

Parenting Classes 17.8% 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Our next witn^ is no stranger to the 
committee, who has been out there working on the Fatherhood 
Project for a long time. We thawik you for all your hand work. 

I was at a Fatherhood class this weekend in Denver, in which 
there were 40 fathera, and I asked how many of them knew their 
father, and only thiw hands went up. So, you b^n to see some of 
the problems we have in the uHban core, and I r^ly thank you for 
being out there talking about how important fatherhood is, because 
I don't think they'd be in this course if they didn't think it was im- 
portant and they wanted to learn to break the cycle. 

So, I thank you, and I salute you for your work, and yield the 
floor. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES A. LEVINE, DIRECTOR, THE FATHERHOOD 
PROJECT, FAMILIES AND WORK INSTITUTE. NEW YORK* NY 

Mr. Levine. Thank yout Congresswoman Schroeden for this op- 
portunity to talk at this important and precedent-setting hearing. 
I'm especially delighted to be join^ today by my 16-year-old son, 
Jwhua, right here behind me. 

I speak as Director of the Fatherhood Project, which is the only 
loiig-term rraearch effort in this country focused specifically on 
looking at fatherhood and social change. We have a dual focus. 
WeVe been looking at working fathers in corporate America and, 
more recently, at low-income fathers, and father involvement in 
Head Start and other early childhood programs, trying to figure 
out how to make parent involvement, which is the hallmark of 
Head Start, the involvement of dad and not just mom* 

Today, I d like to focus on working fathers in corporate America 
and share with you just a couple of our key findings. First, Td like 
to administer, if you don't mind, a brief test. YouVe all heard of 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test, the SAT, Vd like to challenge you to 
take the WAT, the Workforce 2000 Aptitude Test. 

Now, usually I administer this in corporate rooms with a slide 
show, as part of a seminar or speeches that I do on what I call 
"daddy stress.'' The layout of this room made it impossible for 
members of Congress and the audience to see the slide show simul- 
taneously, so Vm going to ask you all to pretend that you are look- 
ing at a set of 20 color slides of the workforce in the year 2000, and 
tell roe what types of workers you see. 

Now, typically, when I do this before human resource executives, 
fairly sophisticated people throughout the country, I get the follow- 
ing sorts of answers after showing a set of slides in which 50 per- 
cent of the slides are of men. 1 hear, I see minorities, I see women, 
I see Black5). I see seniors— that's because I include a slide of 
Arnold Palmer— I see Hispanics, I see working mothers, I see 
Asians. Nobody ever mentions fathers, even though 50 percent of 
the slides are of men. Working fathers in corporate America are 
largely invisible. Think of it this wav, we have no category in our 
language for working father. Working mother means conflict. 
Working father is a redundancy, men work, that's what they are 
supposed to do, that s all there is to it. Somebody else is caring for, 
worryi ng about the children. 
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Our research shows that's not so. that the work fomilv ro^^ 
amS^^^Tte significant, and it's real, albeit invisible, that 

moS fathe re today are caught between a new set of «jpert^ 
Sons about what it means to be a father and an old set of rules 

^^l^Wi^i^^'aSlSS working fathers has inci^ sixfold 
in iMt decade alone. Men are struggling, often silently, with 
Sewnflirt between responsibilities at home and responsibilities at 

^^'IhS^^o^f talk about it much, but I'd like to^ share with you a 
hit of what I see as the "invisible dilemma, some of the strat- 
and tecH^ tl^t men use because corporate culture doesnt 

^« wtaU^lf^^^^^^^ tactic." That's the 

gu?^ho sneaks' out the back door tothe PaS^n/Jo^.f^J^^"^,^^ ^ 
\m or 5 00 to run off to day care, because he doesn t want to t>e 
^n by Ws sui^rJisor. It's tL man who leay^ ten mmu^ aftor 
?S su^rvisor.^ as not to appear uncommitted, even though hes 
taking home two hours of work that evening. 

There's the "another meeting ploy. I can t tell you how sacred 
mJetinls are in corporate America, and how many men 
me that if they have to get home what they f « »f Jj!^y^^y: j ^Yf 
another meeting," and just don't say its another meeting witn 

^^The^^W^ straiegy is what I call the "super dad strategy," some- 
thing qu^ familiar to working moms throughout Amenm. This^ 
the increasing number of guys who are getting up very early, get- 
ting to wSk ly 7:00. 8:00 at the latest, staving until ^-00. working 
iTnVll houi^ a day..ru8hing home in ^'''^-^-^^^^.^J^^,^^^^^^^^ 
for suppertime or bedtime. These are men who are caug*^t between 
often Nicies that are allegedly supportive of fatherhood and corp<^ 

rate cultures that are not. ,„*u«, "fotnilv 

All of these examples are taken, by the way. from ^ther family 
friendly" companies, but in the most extreme ^ase ,1/^^"^^ 
countered a supervisor at a leading company that s written up 
abSSrSl the tirSe for its "family friendly,' ^policies which had im- 
?Sentd a%aternity leave policy, and this manager was saymg^ 
Somewhat embarrassinglv, how a man had come to him to ask to 
take oarentol leave, and he cautioned him not to do it. He said. 
^Ken ^hoL^^^^^^^^ got this policv. I tlnnk f " -hof 
cation days. This is going to set a bad precedent. This is going to 
make it look bad for your career." nrp^^lent 
The man ^'ent ahead and took leave and, in fact, set a Precedent 
which has now been followed in that company, but even « "'J^" 
pany that has an explicit policy that's been written ^bom all over 
the place, we still find this residue of a corporate culture which 
works asainst men toking it. . , , j 

This^ not just a phenomena for middleH:lass, or managerial- 
clis dX We^are finding these sorts of issues among blue collar 
and lower-income men throughout America. 

What can we do about it? Three things, let me say here One is 
to^fte a pSicrcontext of support. Support of the federally man^ 
dated Family and Medical Care ^«vejvould be a step in the right 
direction. A ground-breaking research report issued three weeks 
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ago by the Families and Work Institute indicates that mandated 
leave in four states does not produce significantly higher costs or 
disrupt business active, and, in fact, leavra fathers to participate 
more in leave. 

Second, we must realize that the issue is broader than parental 
leave, that the challenge facing us is realty to create a flexible 
workplace, and the sort of corporate culture that Beverly King was 
talking about that sees working fathers and not just working moth- 
ers. 

Third, and I think this hearing today is a step in the right direc* 
tion, is to make this issue visible, to make fathers at the workplace 
visible as an issue of corporate policy and broader social policy. 
Why should we do this? Because, unless we put men back into the 
work family equation, we'll perpetuate the current pattern in 
which men are handicapped by feeling they can't risk more in- 
volvement in family life, and women are double handicapped, feel- 
ing they have to do it all, and being taken legs seriously because of 
their family responsibilities. 

Let me ask you to pretend that Vm running that slide show 
again, showing Workforce 2000, I would hope that after this hear- 
ing, anybody looking at Workforce 2000 would see a workforce that 
has, yes, minorities, women. Blacks, working mothers, Asians, His- 
panics, and working fathers. 

Thank you. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. We really appre- 
ciate that. 

{Prepared statement of James A. Li^vine tbllows:) 
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PREPARED Statement or Jamss A L^v.ne. l>'«^«- J"^/*™"''"^^'" 
Famius and Work Instttutk. New York. NY 

The l^viiihle Diiemtna: 
Workiog Fatheri in Corpomie America 

Thank you. Chtirfrpman S«bfoed«r, for invltiog me to teitify at this 
importaot and precedent-setting hearing. 

1 speak ai Director of The Fttberhood Project at the Families and 
Work Inilltule in New York City, a national non-profit research and 
pianoing organization dedicated tofindingways to meet the changing needs 
of Araerica's families and the continuing need for productivity »b an 
increaaingly competitive global economy. 

The Fatherhood Project is the eoly loogterro research effort in this 
country focused specifically on fatherhood and social change. For over ten 
years, thanks to the support of some of the nations leading foundations, we 
have been eaarolning the future of fatherhood and ways to support men s 
involvement in childrearing. We operate a national clearinghouse on all 
aspects of fatherhood, have sponsored a series of Fatherhood Forums in 
major American cities, and have published Fathrrhood U.S.A. The 
Firsi Nationat Guide to Programs, Servicts. and Resources for and 
about Fathers. 

Our current work includes an investigation of "Men and the 
Work/Family Dilemma' in corporate America and. at the other end of the 
economic spectrum, a study of low-income fathers. In particular we are 
looking at "Father Involvement in Head Start and Other F^rly Childhood 
Programs." trying to identify successful models and strategies for insuring 
that -parent invohfement." the hallmark of Head Start, means dads as well 
as moms. 

In the five minutes allotted to me today. I will focus on fathers and 
the workplace, briefly summarizing some of our key findings. 
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Vittu let me uk you to take % brief test, v/hBt ' call the WAT. YouVe 
all lieartf of |be SAT. Tin iure, the Scbotaaiic Aptitude Test. The WAT is 
the Wortforce ^MM Aptitade Test. Tbeie days you cao hardly atteod a 
buiioeu coiif erenee or read a buaioesi maiadoe without pickiog up 
CMCCni about our ttgulf icmoity ehanilDg denographies. Well, the WAT it 
detigDad to test how attooed you xfisUy are to the workforce of the future. 

I ufually admlDiiter tbe WAT ia corporate settiags with a tet of siidcft 
at pan of the ipeecbea aod temlttart I give os what I call DaddyStrett'^ 
This aettlog would oot allow members of Coogress as well as the audience to 
see the slides, so 1 am foing to ask you all to mgteyi d that you have just seen 
20 color slides (S poiou for each correct aoswert) td America's future 
workforce. 

What did you see? What differest types of workers will we 
iBcreastflflty have ia our offices aod factories? 

Wbeo I do this eierefse in corporate settings, with audieoces 
isctttdiog people iu importaot human resource planning positions^ I 
typically get the f oUowfng answers: "Minorities ... women ... blacks 
...seniors (that's bentise I indude a slide of Arnold Palraer)....working 
mother! .... Hispanica .... Asians . ... minorities ... women/ 

Even though SO percent of the slides portray men, nobody ever 
mentions men asd» more specificate^. nobcMty ottL mentions fathers. The 
big story in corporate America these days is tbe diversity ot our future 
workforce - bow are we are going to prepare for aod auimilate their 
different needs? But working fathers are invisible. 

Put simply, we do oot have a category in our language yet to think 
about 'working f athera* as a group that could have distinct needs. *\yorkiog 
mother** nuuna conf lla: if a mother is working outside the home« who is 
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carinefor the cWWrea? 'Working father is a rcduDdincy: meo work« 
simple ts thai. Somebody ebc is ceriag for aod woriyiog about the children. 
Not so. 

Our research shows thai fathers are iocreasiogty esperteDciog 
coof tids aimilar to mothers. Men are caught between today's different set 
of expectations about what it means to be a father, and yesterday's 
workplace - which assumes that women* and women alone, will or should be 
earing for tho children. 

Over the last decade, the number of men reporting a slgatf Jcant 
conflict between work and family life has increawd siaf old, from 12 percent 
io 1977 to 72 percent in 1989* 

Moreso than is commonly or publicly realized, men arc struggling 
with this iasue too. But they often hide it or disguise it or are reluctant to 
speak up about it because, in our society, men are not supposed to feel 
these sorts of inflicts. 

Let me try to make visible to you what 1 call the -invisible dilemma/ 
the struggles men feel between their commitments to family aod work. Let 
me reveal just a few df the tactics men use to be with their families because 
they don't feet the workplace is father friendly. 

First, there's the "avoid the supervisor pl^ " That's the man who 
parks io the back lot so that at 5.30, when be has to dash to the day care 
center he won't have to walk in front of his supervisor. And it's the man 
who leaves fifteen minutes after bis boss so as not to appear uncommitted - 
even though be is still taking two hours irf paperwork home. 

Second* there's the 'another meeting ploy.* Meetings are so 
important in most companies that the only way some men fee* they can 
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break away f rMi work, eir^o ai t p,m* Is by tayisg Tve got another locetiog/ 
As one maa said to me* *I aerer s^y that it's a meetiog with my family/ 

Thlnt, ihere*s the 'sapeniad ploy/ Tfaose are the guys who are tryiog 
to give ev«iythlQg tbcy eas at work and stilt get home for their f atniiies. 
They'll arrrive at 8 or evea 7 a^m. aod leave at S or 6 p.m^ {Htttiim ia 10 or 1 1 
hours arith oo laoch. aod still they're ^teo crttciaed for 'leavtag early/ 

These euoqiles are all t^eo from compaoies that weald prohahly be 
considered rather YaasUy friendfy/ companies with progressive policies on 
the books. But policy is Me thing; having a corporate euitare that enables 
men to take advantage of those policies or to even feci comfortable about 
their repoBsibilities as empkijrees and as parenu is another. 

In case it*s not alreaily clear* let me drive home my point with one last 
esampte reported with some embarrassment bf a nmnager at a veiy 
progressive company. When an expectant father came to make plana for 
asi4g the company's new parental leave policy - widely praised in the 
business press - the manager said: 'Bob, let me speak to you as a friend, 
notnabou. lknowyoa*re entitled to parental leave. Bat take vacation 
dqra inatead. If yon take a leave* you'll be branded around here forever as 
uncommitted/ 

I could go on at great length with story after story about 'men at 
work/ One of the startling tbtoga about our research is just how many aien 
want to talk to us. When we schedule focus groups at companies* they often 
have to add focus groups; men are delighted that» finally* somebo<fy want to 
talk to them, to hear about their difficulties in balancing woik aod family. 

Aod it is not Just sniddle class or managerial men* Even if they dpn*t 
boast about it, there are biui^ collar workers layiog cable and pipe all over 
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America who need to <la»h home to feed and bathe the kid» became their 
wives are goiog off to their evcoiogiobs at the 7. 1 1. 

What can we do to begin making workplace policy and culture more 

f amily-f rieadly for fathers? 

Pint, we can create a policy cooteat of support. Passage of federally 
maodated leave through the Family and Medical Care Leave Act would be 
ooe step in the right direction. And. our research suggests that it would be a 
beoeHt to fathers. Three weeks ago the FaioUies &nd Work Institute 
released a groundbreaking non-partisan study. 'Beyond the Parental Leave 
Debate.' that caamioed the Impact of mandated parenial leave in four 
states. Among Its findings were that the majority of employers did not incur 
subsuntial costs or disruptions aaA that more fathers took time off. 

Second, we must recognize that family leave is just a beginning. The 
broader challenge facing America is how to create a more f leilble 
workplace, one that will allow us to respond to the needs of mothers and 
fathers and. In doing so. enable us to be more competitive. 

Third, we must do exactly what this hearing has been called to do. As 
m nation we most ref raroe our discussion <rf the workplace of tbe future and 
of family friendline&& so that it includes fathers. We must make visible 
%»tiat is now the "invisible dtlcmmt* of the working father. 

Unless we consider the needs o* working fathers in our human 
resource planning we wilt not truly be ready for the diversity. And unless we 
include men in the work-family equation. *e will perpetuate the current 
pattern in which men are handicapped by feeling they can't risk more 
involvement in family We. and women are doubly handicapped: feeling they 
have to "do It all" and being taken less serionsly because of their family 
responsibilities. 
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Cbtirwomiui Sckroedec, nemben of CdOfrcu. pretend that I aoi 
ruaning my illde show tgaio. Ttlie » took at ihMe workers «bo witt 
comprise Workforce 2000. ! tnut ikct tbis time there u no doubt in your 
niiMi that h it oiede ap of blocks oodwoineo «od Hisponics and seniors and 
worklof noihers and AsUni - and working fathers. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Lynn O'Rourke Hayes, we are very 
happy to have you as the author of The Best Jobs in America for 
Parentj. so we are all waiting to Tmd out whats gomg on and 
where we should go apply. The floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF LYNN O'ROURKE HAYES. CO AITTHOR, "THE BEST 
JOBS IN AMERrA FOR PARENTS." CHEVY CHASE. MD 
Ms. Hayes. It's a pleasure for me to be here, and I commend the 
committee for holding this hearing. I'm only sorry that my three 
sons were otherwise engaged this mornmg, so I couldn t bnng 
them, but I did bring my brother, Michael O Rourke. who is here, 
and he is a working father who took time off this mornmg to learn 
a little bit more about opportunities that might be out there tor 
him 

I am the co-author of The Best Jobs in America for Parents and 
I'm also the veteran of several flexible jobs. I ve had the good tor- 
tune, as my family developed, to work at a director-level job shar- 
ing experience, I worked four days as a Vice President, and I cur- 
rently work about half time as Assistant to the President of Choice 
Hotels International, and mostly at home, and I thmk my personal 
esperience has led me to have a lot of interesting experiences, and 
also be able to share those with many of the fathers who are really 
struggling at the workplace. . . . u 

In recent weeks, the press has been full of reports about how 
Americans are really aching for more time with their family, and a 
rejection of the materialism of the '808. ... . 

But, meanwhile, it's also been reported that the number one 
health problem for women is stress, and the number one cause ot 
that stress is the act of balancing work and family. 

Now. obviously, from the slant of today's hearing, we know that 
this is not only a woman's issue, or only a personal one, or only a 
family issue. This problem of burnout, high stress, trying too hard 
to have it all—to balance the extreme demands of combining 
career with children, has become a pressing social issue and most 
definitely a business issue. ... • 

Well, fortunately, there are a handful of smart companies that 
are starting to do something about it. While there a few exceptions, 
the most overwhelming reason these companies are making these 
changes is because it makes good business sense to do it. 

What is involved is a slew of benefit programs, some ot which we 
are hearing about this morning, that are designed to help parents 
better balance the home/work equation. And. whiic the range oi 
programs includes adoption assistance, elder care programs, and 
other programs that are also very important, I want to tocus this 
morning on workplace flexibility. „. „ , , ■ ■ r ^ 

In the course of the research for The Best Jobs tn America for 
Parents, which does zero in on flexibility in the workplace, my co- 
author and I spoke with hundreds of fathers and mothers who were 
struggling with the intellectual, emotional and. in most cases, eco- 
nomic issues that surround this issue. ,.u *u ■ 

Most of the people we spoke with were not unhappy with their 
full-time jobs. It was not the job they had a problem with. In many 
cases, they were deeply, deeply unhappy about the amount ot time 
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they had left in their lives for their most precious commodity, their 
children* 

A University of Mainland study reports that parents have been 
spending, on average, only about 17 hours per week with their chil- 
dren, and now thars not surprising given that nearly 40 percent of 
the labor force now consists of two-income households, where no 
parent is home to meet the repairman, let alone the children when 
they come home from school. 

I truly believe that flexibility in the workplace can offer parents 
at least partial relief from the overwhelming strain of trying to 
balance too much with too few resources. 

It*8 difficult to come up with very much hard data, and that's 
largely because things are changing in the workplace so quickly. 
New prc^rams come about daily, but some estimates are that 20 
percent of all workers have some kind of flexible hours. A recent 
Conference Board study indicates that 50 percent of lai^e compa- 
nies, and liO percent of small companies, have flextime in place. 
Job sharing and telecommuting, according to this particular study, 
seem to be a little less prevalent. 

Whether they are ofiicially sanctioned by the human resources 
department or are n^^otiated individually between an e»".ployee 
and his or her individual manager, we know through oi:f own re- 
search for the book, and by that of other companies liice Johnson 
and Johnson, American Express and DuPont, who are leaders in 
this field, that flexibility and, perhaps^ not child care in the work- 
place, ranks high, if not first, on the employees' wish list. 

There are other studies that indicate this as well. A study by 
Robert Half International indicated that eight of ten American 
men and women would be willing to sacrifice **rapid career 
growth'' to spend more time with their families. In fact, 75 percent 
of the men opted for a slower career path, where they could set 
their own even full-time hours so that they could spend more time 
with their families. 

A nationwide Washington Post/ABC News poll found that more 
than half of the working mothers and 43 percent of the working 
fathers had cut back on their hours in order to be with their chil- 
dren. 

What are we talking about when we talk about flexibility? We 
are talking about things like job sharing, where two people split a 
job; compressed worV weeks; extended work weeks; flexible sched* 
ules; flextime; part-time work; and, what we often refer to in our 
book as "shortened hours'* or "shortened work weeks." There seems 
to be a stigma attached to the concept of a part-time worker. As a 
result, we talk a lot about shortened hours, which can mean any* 
thing from 15 minutes less in your work day to several hours. 
There's also staggered hours, or telecommuting, sometimes called 
"flex employees. 

Significantly, some forms of flexibility ofler relief to the many, 
many families who are, in fact, dependent on two incomes, by em- 
ploying shortened hours, or telecommuting, or flextime, parents 
can keep their careers on track, keep that all-important income 
steady, and still carve out more time to be t<^ether, because the 
extra benefit is this, that even with more time with even one 
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parent, that means less time spent in day care and away from one 

of their parents. . . i-i o*-^i 

So, whVt do the companies that have been progressive, like Steel- 
case, Aetna, Salt River Project and U.S. West stand to gam from 
providing a flexible workplace? Well, more and more, they are 
starting to get rraults in this area. 

One IS something that our previous witness spoke about. 1 he de- 
mographic dilemma shows that the labor pool will be diminishing 
and companies with the best policies will be able to attract and 
then retain the brightest employees. They are seeing that they are 
reducing their employee replacement costs. The^ are definitely 
seeing mcreased productivity. Compames are getting ^re loyalty 
from these employees who have these flexible options. They are ex- 
periencing reduced absenteeism. They see reduc^ .^^^trm' 
They've enjoyed added recruitment power. Compani^ like IBM, 
Proctor and Gamble and Steelcase all reported that their cominit- 
ment to work/faraily issues has definitely been a strong bargammg 
chip in their recruitment efforts. „ . i. u 

They are also seeing improved morale. Employees who have a 
chance to spend a little more time with their families are very 
grateful and return to their job a little bit more ready to put m the 

hours that they need to. . . n *u i;,.;^ 

It's important to note that few companies have ail these policies 
in place. Many have none, and others only have a few. 1 he most 
common approach has been to experiment with some of the op- 
tions, and then move slowly toward expanding a grander program. 

Two, there are scores of individual arrangements. I know ol sev- 
eral even here on Capitol Hill, that may allude any formal study, 
they don't show up on the official tallies, but they are here and 
they are working well. , . 

The important thing for us to note is that change is underway, 
and the individuals, and the company leaders, and certainly those 
here on the Hill who have bravely taken these first steps, deserve 
our gratitude, and, more importantly, our continued encourage- 

™In^ the course of our research, we observed a couple of other 
things I want to mention briefly. One is that the attitude of indi- 
vidual managers, one very important element of the corporate cul- 
ture, has everything to do with the success of flexibility m the 
workplace. One example we encountered was m a bank where two 
departments were doing effectively the same work, and in one case 
themanager said that the course of their work did not lend itselt 
to flexibility, and in another department that was very similar, job 
sharers were performing those same functions beautifully, ine 
only difference was a difference in attitude. . _ , , . 

The other thing we noticed was that success is often dependent 
on a single individual, who is the champion of that kind of innova- 
tion. One person can make a difierence m creating a good path tor 
the people who come along. „ , . . . ♦ 

And what about specifically about fathers? It s interesting to me 
that fathers, both new and old, are often the gate keepers to flexi- 
bility, and with more management men either seeing th^'j daugh- 
ters and their sons struggling to balance all of this, or they are 
part of a two-career family themselves, it s more possible that we 
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will now see them saying yes to flejubility and no to the power 
houreofthe'SOs. 

Younger men, too, it seems have a few words to say to their 
elders in the workplace, that they, too, are really suffering from 
the stresses of working parenthood. And, it appears that the young- 
er the man, the more vocal they sometimes become, scaling back 
hours and taking a maternity leave, or reftising to travel have his- 
torically not been steps on the fast track, but more and more these 
men are willing to put their careers, perhaps, somewhat on the 
back burner, and the health and happiness of their families and 
themselves ahead of their careers, and they are willing to risk the 
"wimp factor." 

What we are talking about here is not necessarily providing a 
mommy track or a daddy track, but about providing a workplace 
that is importantly in support of the American family. 

Thank you. 

rPrepared statement of Lynn O'Rourke Hayes follows:] 
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PBBPAKKD StaTKMENT OF LyNN O'RoURKK HaVIS, COAUTHOR. •THE BeOT JOBS In 

Amvrica fob Parents " Chevy Chase. MD 
Good mormng .*f^d<tfli<» c7i«irm«n, dist ingutsh^d members of thm 
rommt ttee nnd ifu€>st k . 



*fv namt* is ivnn ii'Rottrkt- Hnvea, I am co-author of f^e jgMl 
Jo0s of America for ^arffie^ and » \etfrmn of severni flexible 
totfH. fiecHusf* I hAve had the ^ood fortune to work for mn 
tnno\/9t t\f- rmpioyfT, fhoice Hotels I nt ern^t tonal , as my family 
reapons tht 1 1 1 les hax r e\ ol\ ed, so have mv /o6s. / ha^e fihared a 
ifirtrtor io^eW }0t>. worked four day^ a wt-ek as a vice president 
nnti vtirrt^nt I y srrvf- Hfi Assistant to The President of choice, 
Hork)n^ /»^»•^<f hnll t im*' nmi mnstl\ nt home, I the mother of 
t hrf*e s-*»r 5 . 

/ .m ^VHtt-fui to f /if committee for /.rjn^in*f thts important 
Wf^fti r f*« 1 hr /iirr f / «'fif ifr/ / look /f»rfc«r<i ytyur t nmplete 
f t ri(itrttf*i . 

t rt rtuetit K^^eAs. f ti^* prrss has ttet^n full uf reports that 
.itTff'rtiHfis /iTf ^i<'htnt( fc»r rt^^turn 1 1> b/tsir \Hlue». f/j*» sxmple 
/if#*. mor^ time wifh f.imttx ntui a re tec t ion of t h*' mat t^r t h i t sm of 
th** e t tlht I e^ . 
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Mrmnwhile. tt hms fe^eo reported thmt the number one hemlth 
problem for *fomen ts stress snd the number one cmuse of thmt 
stress is the set of bmlsnanfi work mnd fsmity. 

As is evidenced by the slmnt of todmy's hemring, we kno9f 
thmt thts is noe only m f^omsn's tssue, Sor is it only a persanml 
issue. Or only a family issue. 

This problem of burnout, hiiSh stress, trying too hard to 
have it ail to balance the extreme demands of combining m 
cmiver with children^ has become pressing social issue and most 
definitely a business sssu^. 

\nd rather than put thvir heads tn the sand, a handful of 
fimart companies are tifg inn tng to do something about it, 

yhtle there are « feh: rxcf^pt ions , the most ovf^rhfhe Imtng 
reason companies are f ac 1 1 1 1 at i nti change is simple: it makes 
good business fsense to do it, 

hhat has pxolved is a slew of benefit programs designed to 
help parents bfttcr balance the home/work equation^ labile the 
rantge of Programs includes adoption assistance , elder care 
prr^grams » child care iiubsid tea and referral serv ices , today I am 
herK- to focus on workplace flexibi I ity. 
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In the course of the resf»rch for Tbs. M£.SX,Js^9^Ln.Aa&ZiS» 
for f«rene«. which ^^roes m on flextb,l,ty in the *.arkplace, my 
co-i>uthor W / spoke ^ith hundreds of f,*r^ntH who -er* 
srru«<i<n« ".ir/i the intellectual, emotional and tn most cmsem 
rconomtc ,»f<ues ih^t sur.oond the b^i>,nre of N^or/c and f«»ii.v. 
H0»t were not .,nh»rpy with the full time ,obs they had. fhey were 
s,m„/y nnhn,>py. >*nd ,n so m«nv ^ieeply un/,-/>*..v. «bout th*. 

«*<,„«t «.f time left ,n the.r / . ve« for their most precious 
c-ommod 1 1 y ■ their . hildren- 



1 (f.M.rsiM ..f iHrvlnnd sf,»*v rr;-orts f/i«t ;vir»-nfs A«ve 
A.^,.,. sp,;,.i,nri ,.».T«<.- >-niv «*.<>.,f /; hours per ^eek w,th the.r 
.,.,/</r-,.,.. n,.-.r's ,..f s.r,.r,s,:>< K-xv.„ th.Ht no.rl^ tOperrrnt of 

,.«.".-nr f.« f- m^,.f ,h.- rfpatrmnn nnt t.' !«ent, on the kids 

, ••mint! h^'mt- tram si tn'" i . 

WA,r/,. /,«r,i i- ./if/'-'/' t" /«r<e/> /-.^u.se 
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20 percent of workers hmve flexible hours in some fo-w, 4 recent 
Conference Board study indicmtes thmt SO percent of imrge 
companies mnd 30 percent of sm^il compmnies hmve flextime. Jab 
ahmrinsf and telecommutm/t * accordinff to this study, are ieam 
prevaienC - 

Whether thev are officially sanctioned by the /iciMn 
resources department or are negotiated individually between an 
employee and his or her manager, we do know through our own 
research and that of companies like Johnson and Johnson, 
American Express and DuPont. that flexibility in the workplace 
ranks hi^h, if not first, on the employee wish list* 

A studv bv executive recruiters Robert Half International 
was particularly striking. They found that eight of ten American 
men and women would be billing to sacrifice 'rapid career 
growth" to spend more time with their families. In fact 7$ 
percent of the men opted for a slower career path where they 
could set their own fuU-ttme hours and spend more time with 
their f/tmtlies. 

I nationwide yashtngton Post/ABC Sews poll found that more 
than half of the working mothers surveyed and 43 percent of the 
working fathers had cut back on their hours in order to be with 
their chi Idren, 
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So Just vhAt do we mema bv fl^xibil tty * 

0 Job sbmnng, wh^re two people^ spitt t/ic* responsibi I it tes of one 
Job* 



hour M week job sn lesa thmn five dmys, 

o Extended work weeks* where, for example, a six-day week is 
comprised of shorter workdays, 

o Flexible schedules, tAttortn^ the }obs hours to meet the 
specific needs of the individual* 

o Flextime, allowing the emnlovee to varv their startimf and 
guitttntr times while 'it i i I workma a standard day, 

O Part Timt-, a srheditle of JO or fewer hours a week, 

o Shortened hours or shortfncd work weeks, Ve found that there 
was somewhat of a st ii^m^^ attached to the concept of part-time'. 
As a result ^e refer throuf(hout our book to shortened hours which 
mav mean anvthtnii from /5 minutes less each day to several fewer 
hours a ^eek. 



o Compressed work weeks, where an employee does a full time or 40 
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t> //»t*v «rf r^tiuanti f/»f<r **mpioyf^f* rf*pi mermen t costs. As th^ 
ittbor potyl shrink a, C /tf • rust of rrplac tntg f.%pvr2vnccd nmi skilled 
f»mpikyy**f*si wtll rtae. Soae snaiysts plac^^ tht* t^ast an hi^h as one 
and H half t smvs an pwp/o.Vf»i» annual salary. That *s tn addttton 
fa vhHtfvf*r i nyt*K tment a r/)#» i'ompany may have* madt* tn that person 
durtntf th^ir <^mf*ioyment . 

o lncrvas**d prodtu t t \ 1 1 \ , rtu^plf tn r han full time jobs-^ 

pHrtft'uIarly t hf' t(ro^tnii( number of profesiaonHl s^^ rvport thmt 
t hf*\ art* i^ttrkieff! KotMrtfr r^thfr than /«nv<»r. htth f9*hff»r hours to 
t(t*t t hf .f(ftr (icretf. tht'rr* is Irss, f / mr» sf>rnt an iv*5cw«/ t'nnvr*ri9at tan 
anii ttt>tf*»s.**fnt I a ( •«» (i\ it it's, huffhe^r. f hf>f t'Oip t ovt^t^s rt^part to 
**'f^rk ftr^h HTtit {t'(tt'\f'if it st'm*' <»/ f tir t s frt'^ttftts <t»fi//i<f.s over 

bj^ / Mtn' t Jli! fn^mt' Hfitf H«»/'A.. 

it ioinpHn$f>s .iTf ^^fttifiK' mntit' h^VHity f n^m f hf 1 1 f id^»/»> w»» .s . Many 

{l**\ihlt i^t'itt. t'f-tti'ft fi*t t^tfm, khni mny ^t*t*m t t K*' a sistai I 

/t i t r t'ftt tftt tt' Hti fmf^ii>\f'r iti mt'.tri i ii^t t .> n p/imit .}iit^f( i t ni( 

^ih^dtitts. htf$ I s/»i/f tn imtn'k htntfs **t » mf»r#» JO 

minutf'f- ^.'lr^ f / /m/z^^ff t hi' /»*•»•«/ t^r ^u'/crf st tnnt/ 

Htuhnrti nt^^t'f}tvftsm. iUx f^^r«^ i / s / f , s<htu>i ••/v/u #»«; and 

*>thcr /u«rvn/i«/ /if>fu^ I tit mt^nt ^ * ati hnrnf/f^d dutintif t imt* oft' 

rathtT than .st^wff»;'f»<i ar ^ntick tn durtnf{ t^o rk hours. 
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o Reduced turnover* H^y fmr&nts on flexible sche^dules tfe 
mt^rvte^^edt ms veii *s others ^ho participated in other studies 
pian to return to vork full -time nhen the demands of raising 
-^xrhildren lessens. Meanwhile, many mothers factng the end of 
maternity leave said they would not have r^turn^d to work had 
they not had a reduced schedule ^ 

o Added recAUitmcnt powf*r. Companies iike IBM* Proctor and dambie 
and Steetcase reported to us that thetr commttment to work and 
family issuett is a strong bargaining chip m thetr rt^rruitmant 
efforts* 

o tmproveff »ora/p. ^^htlt* tt ts v<»rr dtffirutt to quantify, many 
of thf flexible joh holders ve tntvrvsfjwed reported a.T increased 
Hensif' iif wen bein€ on the fob and «t Ao«e. Approximately TO 
percent of those who pari sc ipatetA a a Catalyst study reported 
fwfCrr morale ftfter svttchin^ to mor** flexit>le arrangements. 

ft IN important to note that few companies have all these 
polictesi tn place. Manv have none, Othern hnve only h ft'w. The 
moat common approach Amonti the* lendinff romfinnies hax been to 
fxpfTiment with one rhttd care or f text hie hours for 
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e.VAApie, «nd to slowly tui^cird f^spAhding the progrM* Toot 

thert* are scores ot tndt\ tdu»i arranifvmenls that fiiide any formmi 
study* thAt do not shcyw up in Iho official tailt^s. \f»vrrf /i**iess, 
the iatpcrtant thin^ is that chanit^ iff undf*rway. And those 
imiividuala nnd rcmpany teadt^rfi *^ho hftvv ^^«ve*iy take^n e/iesp 
ffrst f?f<»p?» d^si**r\'o cntr t^ratitudt* and rontinued encouragement ^ 

It *^aH nur <*bKt^ry**t ton that the nttitude of managers , one 
element of tht^ mrpcymte cttlture, had everything to do h^ith the 
surtes?i of 1 1 e\ 1 1* t i 1 1 .\ in Ihv yorkpiace> In one im^tance, we 
f*neottnt ered two hank defK^trt ment i9 performing the same function* 
one group .^trgti^d t hni f/)^• nature their work madt* it sitopiy 

tmpossz hie to t-mf>loy f }e\ thi 1 1 1 y , In the other stmilar setting* a 
ratr f/' ;^»^ ^tiHri*rs performed t ht* same fund tans ttenttt t fu 1 1 y , 
* d t f ff'r**nt*r* vhs /*trtttidr>. 



ot'fvn ^tt(ie*s\ IS (it'pyf'tnU*tit on M Singh* tnttt\tifuHt or a 
th^mptott of such infu^vation^ At ihon*^ Hoteis I nf t^riiHt i ana 1 1 the 
i»or > ■/ * s f ^rges t fr.Hfnh t se h^t lei % hnt n , my t/oas '^nd ^ nmpany 
presidt*nt Jerrs per it t /»^s- made if t ie/»r to t orpnrate omployees 
that famtltcs d<> mattt^r, He ditesn*t hesitate to leave early to 
take t»/ tils thrf^r >t£jn*i to t ht* dortnr's or to attend a 

sporting event. Hr hhs t*ftrly ntivncatt* nf jnt^ sharing ynd has 
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repeat^div ctt^atecf innovative «i tern^ie i ves for pi^r^nts struggling 
to k^^p Bit the bails in the air. His persons/ sttitude Md 
exmmpie has created « rulture conductve to a variety of creMtive 
and fMily-fnendly employee programs throughout the 
international camnan\'» 



yhat atfout fathf^rn'* 

(ntert^Ht iniiJ\ . fathers, new and old, ar^* often the 
gatekeepem to fleMhi I ity. And *^ith more manaMeaent men 
empathising wfth the struggles of their sonsi or daughters or more 
likely, expe^rtt^nrtng f/>eir own th/o-career-rhaos, the chfnce9 of 
thi^m saytnff 'ves" to aarv flexibt 1 1 iv and "no" Co power hours is 
increasing. 



\otuig('r mt-n. tt s-rrot«. hnvf^ ,^ ft-w words fo s/*v tn their 

ciders in f />#> Wi^rkptnie, They, too, neod relief from the st renat^s 

of working parenthood. 4nd it appears, the younger the man, the 

more vocal, khtle siaiing back hours, taMng a paternity leave or 

refusing to travel haxf^ hardlv been viewed as steps on the faat 
track, morr ^nd marr men are puffing the health and happiness of 

their faotlies and themselvefi ahead of their rareers. They nre 
willing to risk the wimp factor. 
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hhmt tff* fnlkiH^ ^he%n h^re^ i5 not nbont providing a 

momm\ tr&rk or h <iadd\ track. hut about proiici/ntf h wntkplmce 
thmt (s in vupporf of f/j#» Am^rtcan fMilr* ^hen mare at rorporate 
4«Fric/t rf»cognt£f*s that tofimy'fi workforrr tgi rAising the 
w*>rkforc^ of fo»t>To.'. r/iat h hnftpy, tat f tiled employee alMO ^ 
ftrx*du€*t i%e onet rt,Ht employees wfth rhihlren are pHrenta first 
.^fvS e*«*t>/oi'r»*».s seci^rt.i , then wtli hf»\e crt*ated samething of 

$thwh ve r^n mil he pmud . 

Thi^nk vow very laurh. 
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Chairwoman Schrokdeb. Well, I want to thank our panel. I 
think it's a very diversified panel, and we really appreciate what 
you brought to thU whole thing. 

Beverly, how did you get the City of Los Angeles to be so progres- 
sive? I mean, that's an amazing program that you've put t(«ether. 

Ms. Kino. 1 think the way we did it is by showing the productivi- 
ty improvement, the lc»s due to productivity, losses due to family 
care, and then developing programs and measuring the improve- 
ments. , 

We take note when we notice that we've lost $1 million m a pre- 
ceding year, and, of course, thoh*. dollars are old now, they were 
1985 dollars, and we can document very clearly substantial im- 
provements, and those improvements are over $1 million. 

Basically, we can show about a $2.50 return for every dollar we 
put into child care kinds of programs. That's a significant improve- 
ment for us, and we like to see those kinds of dollars. 

Chairwoman Scheoeder. It's amazing to me that that word 
doesn't get out more, because I think the common wisdom is that 
those programs are nice frills, but they don't pay back. So, I think 
that you are saying they do pay back, and you can document it. 

Ms. King. I'm saying that they do pay back, and the documenta- 
tion is not difficult at all. 

For example, our turnover is seven percent, but the turnover of 
people that participate in those programs is two percent. They 
don t leave. , 

In addition to that, one of the other witnesses mentioned the im- 
portance ol lecruitment, and recruitment, especially in labor short- 
age areas, is important whether you are talking al»ut recruiting 
engineers or you are talking about skilled craft employees that are 
hard to replace as well. 

We find that in a tight labor market, where we are recruiting, 
that the existence of family care programs is a significant contribu- 
tor to their decision to come work for us, whether or not they have 
children. And, that is because they realize that they will have chil- 
dren, and the chances are they will for the greatest number of the 
people, and also it saya something about the employer, that it s a 
caring employer, and that it's a company that they want to work 
for. &>, they make a decision for us, and we're pleased with that. 

Chairwoman Schhoeder. Gordon Rothman, obviously, you and 
Hannah get along very well. I should take mothering classes from 
you, mine were never quite that good that long. 

But, CBS, I'm very impressed, you are saying really there was no 
pressure, that you really felt that you were perfectly free to take 
this, and that you won't be labeled with a "wimp image" or what- 
ever that Ms. Hayes was talking about. 1 think that's wonderful, I 
mean, you totally feel free to say that. 

Mr. Rothman. I do. I can't speak for every unit at the organiza- 
tion, but I can speak for ours, 1 can speak for the people for whom 
I work. I felt that, yes, my alienee is going to cause other people to 
have to do more work to make up for my absence. It's not free, it s 
not easy, but it is something that our organization, CBS This Morn- 
ing, has traditionally done. We've had any number of female col- 
leagues who have taken maternity leave, and the rest of us hun- 
kered down, worked that much harder to take up the slack. 
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I am unaware of anyone who has taken this substantial a pater- 
nity Irave. Typically, a father will take a rouple of weeks when the 
child is bom. But, I have had no indication that my situation is 
considered any differently from the situations of the women who 
have taken maternity leave. 

Chairwoman Sckroeder. Well, we think real men take paternity 
leave, so we are very pleased that you did that, and I can tell from 
the interrelationship, it's more precious than gold. I mean, she has 
got a buddy, you are right, and she knows it. 

Jim, you are there, and you have your 16-year old who doesn't sit 
on your lap anymore, but I remember when you had the 16-year 
old here as a much vounger person. You have been a role model for 
fathers for an awfully long time, and I now hear pediatricians who 
are talking about they can honest to goodness test the difference 
between children who have had involvement with their fathers and 
those who haven't, that there's a difference in IQs, and a difference 
in sense of humor, self-worth, the whole thing. Have you seen any 
of those studies? 

Mr. Levine. Yes. I think you are going to be hearing about that, 
actually, in the second panel. There s quite a lot of evidence that I 
think Norma Radin and others will be talking about. 

What I might emphasize, rather than that, is, what I'm seeing is 
the extent to which men are really coming forward and saying* 
hey, what about my needs? We found in our research, and also the 
seminars, we'd show up to do focus groups, a fascinating thing has 
happened, we go to a company expecting to run a group with one 
group of ten to 15 men, and the company will say, you know, w< 
put the word out, so many men want to be part of this research, or 
want to be part of this seminar, want to be talked to. It's like, this 
is the first time anybody has said to them, what are your issues, 
what are your needs? 

And, again, it's part of this invisible latent phenomena, we don't 
ask, and the men don't talk very easily about these issues, but 
given the opportunity, and when the company sanctions it and 
says, spend two hours of company time talking to this guy once and 
just find out if you have work/family issm^. It's amazing how 
many men show up and the extent to which the problems are simi- 
lar to the problems of working mothers. 

So, we've got, I think, the big news is that something very real is 
going on throughout America from corporate offices to blue collar 
workers, and I think it's here to stay, and as a society we better 
pay attention and start doing something about it. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you for making it more visible. 
That's very helpful. 

Ms. Hayes, one of the problems we often hear from part-time 
workers, we're beginning to hear from people who thought if they 
moved to part time they would have more flexibility, there are 
some who have found that their employers really are expecting 
them to work full time with part-time pay, and they are saying, 
well, because you are not full-time, and you have this flexibility, 
you pay a very heavy cost in salary, et cetera. How do we make 
sure emplovers don't abuse this, or don't abuse parents' wishes to 
have that flexibility? 



Ms. Haybs. Weil, one of the things that— we did find a little bit 
of that, particvjarly, in the early stages of flexible arrangements, 
but the advioe I can give to both employers and ranployees is to 
have as much of that prearranged, when you put together vour 
osal to work part time, yen know, put it on paper and have 
ies ^gn it so it's dear, I will work this number of hours, 



psrtiGB s^s^ _^ _ 

and my oompens^on wtti be this, and make sure that your col- 
leuues understand what your woridng arran g em en t i& 

Oa» of the emmplee we use is, if a part-time person is ^(pected 
to oome in on his or her day <^ it's the same as asking a nul-tune 
peiBon to WOTk weekends said if ymi can mit it in terms that make 
sense to the otiier person, s omet i m es that nelps. 

I think the longer the programs are in place, the less often you 
see that kind of abuse. 
Caiairwoman Scaaonm, Okay. 

thank you vary much. Let me yield time to some of my dis- 
tingu^uied fwiif^fwina now. 
Coonessman fiarrett, do you have any questions for the panel? 
Mr. Barsbtt. Thank you. Madam Chair. 
Beverly, I, too, was int^ested in the program that you are so 
daMy invidved in, but I tUnk you sug^ted that for every dpUar 
invented the return was something Uke^^ or $2.50 
Ms. King. $2.50. 

Mr. Basbkit. $2.50 was it, thank you. 
Ms. Kino. Yes. 

Bffr. Babkbtt. And, I think you also suggested that the retention 
rate was so much greater, is that fair? I^nk you said there was a 
sevrai percent turnover? 

Ms-Kofa. We have a seven percent turnover, but with family 
care participants it's two percent 

Mr. Babutt. So, the retention is really a factor. 

Ms. Kara. Yes, it i& 

Mr. Babbstt. In the initial stages, did ^ find that some of the 
males were reluctant to become involved m it? Was there some ret- 
ieonoe on the neurt of some of the ^ployees? 

Ms. Kino. Yes. I think that there's been a lack of role models 
that are available, and what we did find, we first started to noti^ 
lai;ge numbers in the rapectant parent classes and as we had adrJi- 
tiimal men go throuf^ those programs, then we started additional 
fothering-type programs. 

Once people came through those programs, we developed nus- 
donaries, and now out in field yards, actually there toe groups of 
fiitherB that get together forming like a network, so that, they ve 
developed thmr own warm lines, and th^ve developed their own 
fbllow-up support groups, single-parent, father groups, for example, 
is one thing that we've seen spontaneously get U^ther. 

Bfr. Babbkit. That's intererting. 

Bis. Kino. It is when you see these people coming in that are ba- 
sioally line workers, with their heavy-duty hard hats coming in, sit- 
ting at 5KK) a.m. in the morning discussing child care tips. 

Mr. Babbbtt. Yes. 

It seems to me that we've been pret^ much talking this mommg 
about intact families. 
Ms. Kmo. Yes. 
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Mr. Babbftt. Give me a rough breakdown on how your people 
would break out. Do you have a lot of dysfunctional families, are 
they intact? 

Mb. Kino. Wc follow the typical United States pattern, that is, 
we would be below the State ^ California in terms of the number 

married couples living t<^ther. About a third of our people are 
intact families, and I believe in California that percentage is in the 
40s. 

Mr. Barrbtt. So, it does pretty well follow. 

Ms. Kino. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, thank you. 

Ms. Kmo. In fact, we are serving a number of step-parenting 
kinds of situations, we are serving grandparents, extended fami- 
lies, where the children have come home and the grand{Murents are 
now taking care of the grandchild. We have adoptive i»rent situa- 
tions. We nave domestic partnership family situations. So, we don't 
have Ozzie and Harriet kmd of situations. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you. 

Ms. Kino. In the same percentages as other states. 

Mr. Barrett. And, Lynn, I yma particularly interested in your 
importance, the importance that you placed on flexibility, which 
caught a familiar ring to me. Is it your experience that people 
womd prefer to have flexibility, as opposed to the mandates that 
ar« pit>p(»ed by some today? 

Mb. Haves. I think it has been my experience in the course of 
the research that everyone's struggle to balance, they struggle in 
different ways, and flexibility allows them to solve their problems 
in a way that suits them best, rather than a particular set of prede- 
termined circumstances. 

Mr. Barrett. Do you see any particular problem between an 
urban area covering the subjects at hand, as opposed to a rural 
area, where, perhaps, the labor force is not as great, perhaps, the 
technol(^ is not there, do you see any particular problem? 1 come 
from a very sparsely populated part of the country, a rural part of 
the cotmtry. Can you elaborate just a bit? 

Ms. Hayes. I can't imagine any particular specific problems in 
that regard, but, again, that's where flexibility, as the number one 
benefit, can, perhaps b^ serve th(»e circumstances. 

Mr. Barrett. Okay, thank you very much. 

Hiank you. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. 
Congressman Peterson. 
Mr. Peterson. Thank you. 

Just, I think we are at the right time to talk about this. The 
country is going through quite a metamorphous, it seems to me, in 
its social structure, and so what we are doin^ here, and CBS, and 
Los Angeles and others, are apparently leading the way in some 
areas. 

I would be interested to know, when did CBS start their rather 
open-door policy there to allow a greater parental leave project? 

Mr. Rothman. I'm afraid I don't know the answer to that. I 
know that my policy book has been up on the shelf in my office for 
two or three years, and that's where I found this detail. So, appar- 
ently, it's not a very new policy. 
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Mr. Pbtbbson. Okav, but you are the pioneer in this regard, as 
for as the male, as the father leaving the workplace, or vou did 
suggest that they did take, from time to time, a two-week leave 
pere>d, you are taking an extended one beyond that, I presume. 

Mr. Rothman. I am not familiar with other CBS fathen who 
have taken as extended a leave as I have. I know a number who 
have taken two, tluee, four weeks. 

Mr. Pbtbrson. Okay. Ms. King, in your project, did you see aiur 
ammosity in the other employees who arent in this project? Is 
there, because they are in, they are taking away from some of the 
benefits we would have otherwise had, and is there a feeling at all 
in that regard? 

fifs. Kmc. We have not experienced that. I think that one of the 
things that's important to note Qai, in benefits administration, for 
examine, health insurance, which we're all very familiar with, it's 
expected that only one out of every seven people that are insured 
wiUactually utilize the benefits. ...... 

So, we have not really experienced kind of a reverse backlash* 
that people think, «»h, they are getting something I'm not getting. 

In fact, I think there has been an opposite reaction, of, boy. I m 
riad somebody's taking care of that pitmlem, whether the problem 
ba man who is missing work, or leaving work early, or a woman 
that's miraing work, or leaving work early, it makes no difference 
if you are a supervisor that's got an employ that's got a problem. 

Let me go back and answer a question that you previously asked, 
how loi« has the CSS leave policy been hi effect? m the case of the 
Ci^ ofXos Angles, leaves have been available to men, as well as 
wraaen, they are unpaid leaves, for over 30 years. 

During the 27 years that I have been with the City, 1 have only 
known of two people who have — two men who have taken that 
leave, even though that leave is available and is granted, I have 
01^ known of two people who have taken that leave. 

'niat leave also provides by right automatic return to the former 
position at the former pay grade, and that is a n^tiated agree- 
ment with the unions that represent our employees. 

What that tells me is that, while familv leaves are an important 
cornerstone of a "family friendly" workplace, that we have to look 
for other alternatives, and I concur with one of the previous wit- 
nesses that that cornerstone is a flexible work plaw that provides 
other alternatives. 

Mr. Pbtesson. Well, that's interesting that they haven't, you just 
haven't had that many. Do you intend, or would you project that 
this is changii^, that, perhaps, more fathers will take advantage of 
that policy? 

Ms. Kino. I think that more will take advantage of it, but it will 
be extremely short term, for the same reason, that family leave, 
Uie Iragth family leave is declining for women in the workplace 
as well, and, that is, you can't afford it, and our's is without pay, 

I think other options, such as a flexible workplace, or a flexible 
work schedule, are going to be far more desirable for men and for 
women. , 

Mr. Peterson. And, we have to realiise we are talking, didn t you 
say one third of your participants are single parents, is that true? 
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Ms. Kino. What I said was that only one third of our partici- 
imnts are in a traditional marriage. 
Mr. Pettoson. That's even wo»e. 
Ms. Kino . Meaning, an intact family. 
Mr. PffTERSON. Okay, but it aggravates it even worse. 
Ms. King. Not that they both work, but a traditional family. 
Mr. Pgtbrson, Right. 

I noted, with some humor actually, that you were able to meas- 
ure that the strex was reduc^ by 45 percent, I would suggest, per- 
haps, you ought to come to Uie House and maybe measure some of 
that ur here, and we could determine where our strei^ levels are. 
Ym not sure that that's possible. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. That's a veiy good point. 

Ms. Kino. We did find that, but it's also very diflicult to meas- 
ure, and that was a i^lf-measurement by {mrticipcmts. 

Mr. Peterson. Ms. Hay^, in your study, and in your research, 
did ^u find that some industries were much more potentially able 
to give flex hours, versus— or flexibility in employment, versus and 
others, and did you find some that could not, period, give that op* 
portunity? 

Ms. Hayes. I think it's easier to categorize it by jobs. The most 
flexible industries seemed to be those in which the jobs are more 
often independent, journalism, for example, is one where we found 
an awful lot of people working at home, or sharing jobs, or working 
reduced schedules. 

But, most of the research that we did, and others have done, has 
been focused on targe companies, and that's where these chan^ 
seem to begin, but I think that there are a lot of small companies, 
as well, that are doing it a little bit more informally. 

But, again, it has everything to do with the individual position, 
whether or not it can work. It can work in management situations, 
which a lot of people think that it can't, but it's a situation where, 
for it to be the most effective, and to provide the most productivity, 
it has to— you have to kind of look at each individual job and see 
which kincte of flexibilitybest suits that particular job. 

Mr. Peterson. Okay. Thank you. 

And, Mr. Levine, you've pretty well, I think, established the 
problem. What's your solution? Where should we go? What's the di- 
rection? Is it education? Is it promotion? Is it mandate? Where are 
you on this point? 

Mr. Levine. Well, I think it's a mix of things. The short answer 
is, everywhere at once. I think it's not lUst a matter of the corpo- 
rate sector, I think it is very much the educational sector* It's 
really throughout the life cycle of the family. 

If you look at this in a sense from the time that a family is 
formed, I think we can make strides if we start to — if we have a 
medical system that starts to put the father back in the picture, 
that's begun to happen, compared to 20 years ago we have a much 
higher partici^tion of fathers present at the time of child birth 
than we did. The norms have completely chcmged. Some hospitals 
are now ofTering postpartum courses for fathers, to help fathers, 
not just mothers, start off on the right foot. Many men who feel 
uncomfortable about bathing or feeding; a baby are getting some 
support from the social context, educational programs, social sup- 
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Srt pnjgrams for fathers to help them deal with the transition to 
therhood, not juat at the workplace, but in general. 
I think (treating a policy context which allows for parental leave 
for either mothers or fathers, so that men and women can have a 
choice is an important step, but it's really a broad issue that we ve 
got to address tti many, many ways. 1 thmk the two keys to it are, 
nexibility, which has really been stressed here, and, second, visibil- 
ity and Mucation, really just, becoming aware as a society that fam- 
iliiBS include mothers and fathers, and to provide the sorts of sup- 
port for children in tJiis society where more and more families re- 
quire two incomes. We need to put dad back in the picture. We 
need to give him some support so that he can be supportive to his 
kids, and to mom, so that the whole family can be as well-function- 

^mmMN. All right, thank you very much, and I thank 
Madam Chairhwiy for doing this hearing. I think it's very apprcpr- 
ato. 

I r«ally do think we are the Y in the road in our societal views 
on this point, and I think you are going to see more and more fa- 
thers get involved in this because of the obvious deterioration of 
the family, that's been a m^jor point, and probablv one of the rea- 
sons why we are at Uie point we are, because fathere are kind of 
oirted out. We need to get them back invdved. 

Qiairwoman Schrokder. Congressman Klug. 

Mr. Kusa. I went to my 20Ui high school reunion last weekend, 
and discovered that most of the folks in my age group, we're all 38 
now or so, most of all have little kids. I've got a two and six-year 
old, and, in fact, as we went around the room it was rare to find 
anybody who had a son or a daughter over the age of ten. 

My question is, I want to follow up on one of the points you had, 
Ms. Hayes, about the fact that most of your research at this point 
has focused on makyr corporations, and you Hnd Honeywell, and 
3M, and mcdor tmnks and m^r insurance companies naally lead- 
ing the trend in this kind of flexibility in work force. But, are there 
small companies out there that you've seen personally, or either of 
the other panelists, that you look to as role models that maybe 
have 20 or 30 employees that don't have the kind of flexibility that 
allows them to trade one worker for another worker if somebody is 
gone for a while? 

Ms. Hayes. I saw lots of, and it's mostly anecdote!, small compa- 
nies. It's very Ic^cal for small companies. You don't grow in, you 
know, one-person incremento most often, you can't afford to add 
groups of people, you maybe can afford to add the work that a part- 
time person wotild do. 

You might need the commitment that a mother who can give 
you 30 hours a week happily wilt give you, but can't provide 40 
hours, that worka well for both parties. 

I think often times small companies, entrepreneurial people, are 
the first to perform these kinds of innovative practices, and I think 
small business is doing it in a very widespread way, but it's very 
difficult to find any research on that. 
Mr. Kluo. Either of the other panelists? 

Mr. Lbvine. Yes, I'd like to just comment. One of the— I'd sup- 
port that point, and just add by saying that, what you see among 
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large corporations that are moving to create a more flexible work- 
place is, the elimination of so many job classifications, that is, the 
mo^ment towards high-performance work teams, which allows for 
flexibility, really is interchanging iob roles. Instead of having 40 
jdb classificationst some companies have reduced that down to two 
or three job claraiiications, mining that workers are sharing more 
the types of jobs that they are doing at the workplace. 

The model, it really approach^ much more that of the small 
company within a large company. The point being that we are 
using human resources, the potential of people, to do work inter- 
changeably much more effectively, which is increasing productivity 



and, therefore, create a more flexible workplace. 

So, the fact is, small companira have the possibility of creating a 
flexible workplace in many cas^, and b^; companies are moving in 
tiiat direction* 

Mr. Klug. There's some references— Fm sorry, go ahead. 

Ms. KiNGe I was going to say that my expenence is that it's the 
medium to large companies that have the real difficulty in adapt- 
ing. 

Small companies have personal kinds of experience, and they are 
small enough to easily make the change, but the large companies 
are the onm that say, oh, we couldn't do that. We would have to 
negotiate that, or we have rules, we couldn't possibly do that 

And, what happens, it's a matter of, you have competing values, 
and the larger the workplace, the more competing values that you 
have. 

We have to have more weight assigned to having a 'Tamily 
friendlv" workplace, and on<^ we do tnat, 1 think you will And 
other large corporations saying, you know, I think we could do 
that. 

Mr. Klug. When you did your research on this, and looked at in- 
creasing demands for this kind of flexibility in the workplace, you 
mentioned I know, a couple of you indicated in your statements 
that it's now become a recruiting tool, that people want companies 
that are more like this. But does the demand for this kind of serv- 
ice rise with income, or rise with education, or rise if it's more of 
an intact family, or less intact family? Does it cut across the board? 
Demographicaliy, who wants the^ services, and who is more likely 
to use them? 

Ms. Hayes. I think that I found that everybody wants them, but 
it is an economic issue for a lot of people, and that's why— and a 
lot of people can't aflbrd to work part time or to cut back, but 
that's why I encourage people to look at telecommuting, or look at 
flex time, or look at compressed work weeks, because those are 
ways you can spend more time with your family, but you still bring 
home the full-time pay check. That's a very viable option. 

Mr. Levine. I found that among blue collar workers, often be- 
cause there's a lot of pressure for more income, fathers often want 
more work time, but m order to have more work time they really 
need a more flexible and supportive employer, somebody who can 
provide or help provide afTordable child care, say, so that they— 
these are often families where the guy is working: you know, eight 
or ten hours a day, he's getting home and his wife is running off to 
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the 7 Eleven to do an evening job, and what they are looking for is 
the sort of support from somewhere which doesnt exist often 
enough in the community to give them the slack for covering the 
child care arrangemente between them. ^ , , . ^ - 

Those are the sorts of arrangements, that s the sort of type oi 
family supportive care that Beverly King was talking about, that 
can make a huge difference, and it s certainly a demand that 1 see 
from blue collar, as well as white collar families. 

Ms. Kino. It is an economic issue, but there are many programs 
that can be developed at very, very low cost. It didn't cost a large 
corporation very much, for example, to loan out beepers. It does 
not cost « large corporation very much to provide parenting semi- 
nars on lunch hours, or before the work shift, even if that s at 5:00 
a.m. in the morning before crews go out into the field. 

It does not cost very much to provide for automatic payroll de- 
ductions for child care, it's just one more blip on the computer. 

These kinds of programs, if they are a priority for a corporation, 
can be done, and can be done at very low cost and at very, very 
high return for a company. 

Mr. Kluo. Thanks very much. 

Chairwoman Schboeder. Hannah, a present came for you. tt s a 
little commercial from the Chair, it's a bib that says "Future Presi- 
dent." We designed it. being very presidential up here. 

Congressman Santorum. 

Mr. Santorum. Thank you. 

As a new father— I have a daughter who is two months old-~I 
can tell you I'm experiencing a lot of what I'm hearing here. I am 
trying to figure out how much time there is in a day to take care of 
what I'd like to do back home and be a new Congressman m addi- 
tion to a new father. So. it's been a busy year. 

I apoic^ize for coming in late, and maybe this was already ad- 
dressed, and just if each of you could answer. What do you see, if 
any. as the government's role in providing flexibility? U almost 
sounds like the government's role is to restrict flexibility. We don t 
do very well at providing flexibility, we seem to say, well, this is 
the right way, or this is the wrong way. What sort of things would 
you suggest in providing flexibility? 

Ms. Hayes. Well. I think there are a lot of things that— a lot of 
grand things that could be done, but there's one small thing that 
each of you could do today, and that is to provide flexibility to your 
own staffs. 

Mr. Santorum. I do that. 

Ms. Hayes. You do that. 

Mr. Santorum. 1 sure do. 

Ms. Hayes. Well, great, you are ahead of the game. 

I think a lot of people, a lot of companies, individuals, look to 
Congress to set an example, and I know of a lot of arrangements 
that exist on the Hill, and other parts of government that are pri- 
vately and quietly negotiated, but they are sometimes afraid, you 
know, to even tell their neighbors or their friends for fear of losing 
those arrangements. 

And, sometimes, I know I've seen this in my own company, and 
certainly in a lot of the people I spoke with, that while there may 
not even be formal arrangements put together yet, it's very much a 
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creep scenario, where you make one work and use it as an exam- 
ple, and it spreads very quickly. 
But, congratulations on your own efforts. 
Mr. Santohi'm. Thank you. . 
Mr. Levine. rd like to say, and this does reiterate a point I made 
earlier, there is an opportunity at hand throuKh the Family and 
Medical \jeaw Act. It doesn't specifieally address the issue of ilex 
time at the workplace, but it indirectly does, because the pnint 
here is that employers are often reluctant to create a more flexible 
workplace because they think it can't be done, because they are 
living with images of a workplace of the past, and rigid rules, 
which, in fact, new experience suggests don't hold anymore. 

Our recent studies, the Families and Work Institute, on mandat- 
ed leave in four states, indicate that there were no major disrup- 
tions 4-r business costs for mandated parental leave, and. in fact, in 
the case of fathers, more men were able to take more leave. 

So, I think that the government has an opportunity to provide a 
context, and if you think of parental leave as one element of an 
overall workplace Hexibifity package, the more experience we have 
with employers realizing, hey, you know, it's not so bad, in fact, not 
only could we manage it, but I m breeding greater loyalty and com- 
mitment in my employees, that will make it possible or provide an 
incentive for more employers to be flexible and say, you know, 
there may be other things we can try here as well. Maybe it s not 
just around childbirth, the child rearing years go on and on, as you 
will soon discover. You will find it's not iust around the birth of 
your baby, but taking him or her to pre-school, the school play, the 
after-school soccer game, little league, whatever it's going to be, 
how do we make it possible for parents to feel that they are really 
involved with their kids and still rraponsible employees? 

There's a fear among employere, give employees an inch and 
they'll take a mile. All the research shows quite the reverse, given 
them an inch, they'll give a mile, and we have an opportunity 
through federal legislation to make it possible for, or make it a 
mandate for employers to help create a context in which employees 
will be given the inch, and 1 think both employees and employers 
will return the mile. 

Ms. KiN<!. I think in addition to tho Family and Medical I>eave 
Act. support for that, there are other kinds of programs that your 
continuing support is important. I'm speaking of Section 12.^> of the 
IRS VAide, which would be the I)«»pendent Cure Assistance Prt>gram, 
the other kinds of Uix Hupport« through unreimbursed medical, us 
you will find no matter how good a medical leave program or minlical 
health insurance program you have, there will always bt' some eost« 
that will not be covered. 

There are other kinds of programs that you can support witu in- 
dustries, people in the areas that you represent. It's very imjportant 
to them what you think. If you support a "family friendly work- 
place, they will know that and will respond to it. and I think what 
your position on it is is important. 

Mr. Santorum. What would you suggest? I mean, frankly, the 
reason I asked the question is, I m not one that necessarily thinks 
the government needs to do that, that we, as individuals who are 
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looked at as leaders in our community, have a role to play in doing 

I think what you were just saying, which is trying to institute 
some sense of family into the workplace, what would you suggest 
as an individual Congressman I can do back home to maybe instill 
those types of values into the workplace? 

Ms. King. For example, in the next newsletter to your constitu- 
ents, as you talk about the experience of having a new child in 
your home, that you specifically talk about some of the conflicts of 
balancing work and family, and that you know that other people 
who are your constituents have that same problem, and that what 
you personally have done with your own staff are things that they 
can do in their work environment, and that you support that. 

Mr. Santorum. Does anybody else have any suggestions? You 
are not excluded from contributing if you'd like. Anything else that 
you could suggest that I could do back home? 

Ms. Hayes. Well, again, just as this hearing is doing today, bring- 
ing these issues to the forefront. I mean, particularly in the area of 
fatherhood, as we all discussed todr^y, people are afraid to talk 
about it. People talk about it one on one, they talk about it in their 
kitchens, they talk about it at small parties, but it's not something 
that's really out there, that fathers feel comfortable to the extent 
that they should to be participants. You know, the sneaking out 
the door to go to the baseball game, it's a lot more accsptable to 
say you had a flat tire on the way to work, rather thah to say you 
needed to take your child to the doctor. I mean, to get it out there, 
you know, hold hearings in your state, I mean, make sure that 
people understand that being a parent is more important than 
being an employee. 

Mr. Lkvine. I think since you want to work with the business 
communitv, working with your local Chambers of Commerce to, 
again, make this issue more visible locally, the way this hearing is 
tiying to make it visible nationally. 

I think, my hunch is, you will be surprised at the number of men 
coming forward saying, hey, this is our issue too, we want to figui^ 
out what to do, and you probably will find solutions within your 
own community of ways which local employers have found to meet 
some of the needs that may be sitting right under your nose, 
maybe not exactly the same as the one from Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power, but local solutions that can then be de- 
veloped and made to flourish right in your own backyard. 

Mr. RoTHMAN. You asked what you personally can do back in 
your district, and I'm less inclined to think that the immediate 
answer is legislation. I think there is so much that we need to do in 
changing attitudes. I've heard this "wimp factor" question, which I 
think is ao adb^urd. 

The work that I've done in trying to keep her needs satisfied 
every day, it's the most exhausting thing I've ever done in my life. 
"Diere's nothing wimpy about it. 
As a new fathc 

Mr. Santorum. See the circles under my eyes from staying ur at 
night? 
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Mr. LBvms. Yes, Maybe it's an opportunity for yon to show your 
constituentB Uiat sbarii:^ in child care responsibilities is something 
that real men do^ and real oongrrasmen can do* 

Mr. SAim»UM. Thank you* 

Thank you. 

CSiairwomnn ScfmosoBB* Thank you. 
Gdnnessman Walsh. 

Mr. WAUBi. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

I have three childnn of my own, and Tve found, given the job 
that I have* and Vm sure the newer membeiSt Rick and Scott» will 
find toOt that one of the only ways ^u are going to get to see your 
kicb when you are wooing this job is to takB them with you wher- 
ever you go, and people love to see you with Uiem. 

ru just tell you a brief Btmv, I thought of as kind of a watershed 
in local politios at home, and Uiat was, when I was running first 
for City Council, there was a feUow who was running for Mayor 
We hao just had our first child, he had seven, and we ww sharing 
a dads at a Memorial Day celebration, and we were talking about 
our children, and I noted after the conversation that I had changed 
more diapers that day than he had in his entire lifetime as a 
parent* 

And, I told him I Uiou^t he mimed something in that He said, 
'Tea, I know I missed somethiiu[ all right," but he just never got 
the point, you know, the idea u you give an inch they'll take a 
mile, he was concerned that his wife would take a nule and he 
would do aU tte diapers from then on. 

But, I think that the world is changing, and whether we man- 
date the world to change or we don't, it is changing, and it will 
change, and for tli^ better. 

The question, I guess, that I have is that, Mr. Levine mentioned 
that the blue collar woricer feels the pressure to work more, for 
more money, because it's always pretty much been the way it's 
been. Do you see a trend in the country toward more collective bar- 
gaining for parental leave benefits? 

One of thk problems that I see is, everybody has the same health 
insurance. You know, we all have access to some sort of health 
care, maybe if you are lucky some dental, perhaps, even eyeglass, 
but everybody's is the same, hudimnds and wives are identical. Is 
there a trend towards more collective bargaining for parental 
leave, or that sort of a familial benefit, as opposed to financial or 
health, and, if not, why not? 

Mr. Levins. Weil, diis is banning— these sorts of family cere 
benefits are b^inning to be included, are recognized by unions, 
and have been over the last number of years, as Uie sorts of things 
to bring to the n^otiating table. 

I think there's a growing concern that these are, in fact, the 
needs of the broad workforce. 

Afi for the broader point, I'm not sure if I understood your point 
about health care, my understanding is that there's quite a large 
number of Americans, in fact, who aren't insured by any sort of 
health care, did you mean that everybody— that we nave a cookie 
cutter approach, that it's not tailored to individual needs? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. That's the way— I mean, the companies that do 
offer health care tend to offer the same sort of health care that 
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every other business offers. So, if you have a spouse that works for 
one company, and a spouse that works for another, they have the 
same health care. It duplicates, and there's really no benefit in 
both of them having the same benefits. 
And, you know, do you see a trend towards changing that, 

™Mr!*l^iNi!!"There'8 a movement towards what have been called 
"cafeteria benefit plans,*' where employees have more of an option, 
so you can tailor tne plan to your own family needs. 

Ym not expert enough on the extent to which those have been 
implemented to really comment on that, though, but it is some- 
thing that's increasing. 

Mr. Walsh. Ms. King. ^ r j i 

Ms. King. I do not see— I do see a trend on the part of develop- 
ing flexible benefit or cafeteria benefit plans, but from union 
groups that represent, primarily, men, I do not bee them at the 
table, from my own personal experience, demanding family leave 
kinds of plans. . 

I do see those unions that represent women demandirag those 
kinds of benefits as a guaranteed part of their overall benefit plan. 

I think there is a learning curve that we're in, and that corpo- 
rate America has a responsibility to help educate other corpora- 
tions, as well as other employee groups. . . J 

I think they really do not realize yet what their people want, and 
maybe we have a responsibility to help jointly educate each other 
on what our workers really value, what kinds of trades thr.t they 
are willing to make in terms of the benefit area. . r i 

My feeling is that, for men, as well as for women, that family 
care programs are a $5.00 value for a .50 cent cost. I think they 
have a tremendous value at the table in negotiating for workers. 

Mr. Walsh. You know, li's interesting, I have a fiexible plan m 
my office right now. One of my employees is home, while hjswife 
is working. He works until 10:00— or, she works until 10:00 or 
10:30, she does speech therapy, and then he comes in, and he s a 
terrific employee anyway, but it just makes things so much more 
comfortable, and everybody in the office kind of has a feeling that 
they are helping to support that new baby in that family, and it 
really, not only might help the productivity of that individual 
worker, but of all the employees, and it makes for a good feeling m 
the office. We have two babies in the office fight now. 

Tlmnk you. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. 

Congressman Wolf. 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you very much. 

I apologize for having to leave. I was in Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and there was a vote. I want to thank all of you for attending. 
I've read the preliminaiy parts of your testimony. 

Let me just make a couple comments on some of the things 
you've said. One. I think Mr. Rothman is right, it is an attitude 
question. You've got to get over the attitude, . ,„o j 

I ran for Congress for five years, I lost in 76, I lost m 78. and 
won in 1980. I have five children. During that period of time, I lit- 
erally spent all my time going from subway stop, to bus stop, to 
door to door, and literally neglected, if you will, all else for that 
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period of turn. I mt elected, and my dintrict is right here, it^8 rif^t 
across the river. So, literally, Vm a councilman. P^Ie can, come 
in <m the way home and on their way in, and I het a third of this 
audience lives in my dislrict 

I thou^t it would get better, now that Ym in, I have found out it 
is actually worse. l%ere are more demands on your time* 

Two Congresraien, Wes Watkins, a Democrat from Oklahraia, 
and Dan Grata, Republican, who is now a Senator, urged me so 
many times to come and see this film called, ''Where Is X^ui?"' I 
don't know, have any oi you seen the film? You who haven't Been 
the film would love it. You'd just think it's the greatest film going. 

When I saw that film, it urally hit me, and in it he quotes from 
Harry Chaoin's song, 'The Cat's in the Cradle, and the Silver 
Spoon, and Uttle Bqv Blue, and the boy in the moon, when are you 
coming home dad? Well, I don't know when, you know, but well 

get t(»Bther then, son, and we'll have a good time then/' And, then 
e eims by, ''When are you coming home, son?" He sem, "Well, 
dad, you know, the ^ob is a hassle, and the kids have the flu, but its 
been sure nice talkmg to you/' The end result is, the guy Irat his 
kids. It was an attitude problem. 

I think, and Ms. Heyes said the same thing, it is really an oppor- 
tunity for membere of Congress to help change the attitudes of the 
CEOs and the corporations in their districts. 

Had I not ^n that film» I don't know what would have hap- 
pened. I thank God tiiat I saw that film ten years ago, and if you 
want to see a copy of the fUm, call my office and I will get you a 



Secondly, there is a bad attitude. You go to the law firms in this 
city and m New York. They get th^ young pecple out of law 
school, some who have just goUen married, husl»nds and wives. If 
they are not billing hours a week they are not in the business, they 
are out, their future is over. The senior partners even brag that 
that's the way it is. 



be in that procem. And so, it's a chac^ in the attitude of, not only 
those in cor|x>rations» but in busine^ and also in the White House. 
I was chagrmed to see the statement about six months ago, where 
they talked :ho\it the hours at the White House, and Roger Porter, 
who I think has seven kids. Some nights he never gets home. 

Well, the statement 'it's not the quantity of time, it's the quality 
of time," isre'^y SL myth. There is no quality if there is no quanta* 
ty. So, it's chL ^mg attitudes. 

Hie last thing is, you really need the flexibility. I think you are 
right. I want to compliment the Chairwoman here, Ms. Schroeder, 
she was really a lefiuier in flexitime. I remember when I was on 
the Post Office Committee, and I worked on it, but you were the 
one to push the flexitime. 

All the arguments that the Reagan Administration gave against 
it, it's going to ruin this, and ruin that, and flexitime has worked 
so well, beosiuse sometime parents will go in earlv, so they come 
home early, so there's no latch-key child. Or they'll go in late, and 
then the other one will go in early, so there's somebody there in 
the morning, it's flexibility. 




Vm finding a lot of these 




I don't want to 
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Since that time, I have put in language regarding flex-i-tiroe m 
the federal government, which is far beyond the private sector 
wfaer« federal employees can telecommute, they can work from 
home. We just put a demo project that we're going to be announc- 
ing with the VRB for leave sharing and job sharmg, and working 

from home. • » l u 

Also, the whole question of child care, on-site chud care, wherehy 
a mom or a dad can just quickly run down to the child care and it s 
right there, so you raise the comfort level where a child can say 
my mom or my father works in that buUding right over there. 

But, I think you are right, the flexibiUty is the greatest, need 
and if we give the employers, the employees, both men and women 
the flexibflity, we sensitize them. If you do the combmation o! 
changing attitudes and sensitizing them, then I think people are 
going to opt out to spend more time with their families. 

Every famous person, or almost every famous person, after they 
make it or when they are interviewed they always say, you know, I 
wish my mom or dad could see me now. I think it s good that the 
socalled "wimp factor" is changing. I talk about the family m my 
district. I announced publicly ten years ago, I will never go to a po- 
Utical event on a Sunday as long as I am m political life. Now, for 
the fiMt six months I hai a hard time. People aaid, I know you are 
serious, but I mean this is just this one special thing. So I ve just 
made it a firm thing. I put a telephone number in my otTice, which 
every freshman, every member ought to do. The only people who 
have that number are my wife and my five kids, because what they 
were doing was calling my office and getting my receptionist, who 
was tranrferring them to my secretary, who would then say, your 
dad is in a meeting right now, and so it's kind of inhibiting to call. 
Secondly, once they would get through, have you ever made a call 
and you forget to tell the person something, and you feel kind ot 
dumb calling back? So now, the phone rings on my desk, if 1 m m 
there I pick it up no matter what, and the expenences that 1 ve 
had of kids coming home at 3:00 and fmdinf that they ve gotten 
mto the college that they wanted to and having someone to share 
it with. It really is an attitude. . *u r- 

The last plantation, in some respects, on this issue is the u>n- 
gresa. I thiiA we, perhaps, are farther behmd. "niere is peat rheto- 
ric, I hear members of Congress on both sides of the aisle, and both 
sides of the Capitol talking about the family, and many times 
people are not really walking the way that thev are talking. 
There's great poliUcal rhetoric in it, but if you look in their own 
lives, or in their own offices, or whatever, it's really not there. 

So, I thank you. I particularly want to thank Ms. Schroeder for 
having this hearing. It's quite interesting, my Appropriations Com- 
mittee is packed, and this is almost half empty, and, yet. the 
impact of this hearing will live on far beyond what we just finished 
in the Appropriations Committee. 

Thank you all for testifying, 1 appreciate it very much, and 
thank you, Ms. Schroeder. . u* • 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. and you are nght. we ve 
been out there in the vineyard for a long time working on flexibil- 
ity. If we could only get the rest to catch up. 
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Thank you panel very, very much« we really appreciate your 
time and efTort this moming» and good luck to Hannah and her 
new career. 

Mr. RoTHMAN. Thank you. 

Chairwoman Sckroeder. As pr^idential trainee* 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Frank Wolf follows:] 

PkEPAHED ^TATSifENT OF HoN. FRANK R WOLF. A RSPRBSENTATtVB IN CONORfiSS 

From thb Stats of Virqinia, and Ranking MiNORrry MEAfBKR, Selrctt CbMMir* 
' TBB ON Chuldrbn, Yoirni, and Families 

I would like to thank Chairwoman Schroeder (or holdiu^ this hearing on a very 
important issue for fathers and families. The most precious commodity for most 
families today is time. In April this committee held hrarings on how we could make 
the tax code more friendly for families by inciBastng the dependent deduction for 
children. We discussed H.R 1277. *The Tax Fairness for Families Act of 
which would raise the dependent deduction for children and ew some of the finan- 
cial strains on families. H.R. 1277 now has over 200 cosponsors including the Chair* 
woman and many members of this oomroittee. Our hearing today, continues this 
theme of easing the family time deficit bv emphasizing the importance of family 
time, particularly for fathers, and the need for nexibilitv in the workplace in order 
to provide more time for Moms and Dads to spend with their children. 

Wh£n Ya Coming Horn Dai>? 

"When ya coming home i?:?'* . . , I don't know when, we'll get tc^ether then. 
TTiese lyrics from the Harry Chapin song, 'The Cat's in the Cradle/' are too 
often heard in families across the country. Because of the increasing demands of 
work and the increasing financial pressure on today's families. Dad too often puts 
off to another day the time he should be spending with his children, and sadly, for 
one out of four children todav bom to a single mother, a father is never even in the 
picture. For both fathers and mothers, it is important that children come first and 
t»^t active and involved parenting by both parents be valued as a vital Investment 
in the future of our children and our country. 

One of this country*s most famous Fathers, Bill Cosby, wrote a book several years 
ago called Fatherhoodr In this book, he humorously set out a warning to today's fa- 
thers: **He never must say, 'Get these kids out of here, Vm trying to watch TV/ If 
he ever does start saying this, he is liable to see one of his kids on the six o'clock 
news." With alt of the ctiitural pressures on today's children, it is more critical than 
ever that both imrents be actively engaged in the lives of their children. Careers do 
not a life make. At the end of our lives, most of us will not mourn over a missed 
opportunitv for a promotion, but rather a missed family outing, a missed school play 
or a missed little league game. 

What Parents Want 

A recent Time article noted that some social observers have already dubbed the 
1990s the "We Decade." This sentiment has been marked, says Time, by Americans 
who are "rediscovering the joys of home life, basic values and things that last.** A 
recent article in Fortune magazine pointed out a new twist to the "quality time" 
debate: "Quality time used to be the best that working parents could offer their 
kids. Now it's what many employees are offering the boss: Tl\ do my best in fewer 
hours. Take it or leave it/" 

A 1990 Los Angeles Times poll found that 57 percent of all fathers and 55 percent 
ofall mothers feel quthy about spending too little time with their children. A 198H 
Today survey found that parents of young children identify "missing big 
events in children's lives" as the thing they dislike most about their current work- 
family situation. These sentiments are starting to reverberate throughout society 
and we are seeing what one of our witnesses here today, Lynn Hayes, has called "a 
quiet revolution* in work and family matters with both mothers and fathers turn* 
ing back toward home and seeking t^lanee in their work and family situations. 

and the mothrrs wnx lrad us ... . 

Although today s hearing is focused on the family friendly workplace for fathers 
which is very timely with Father s Day around the comer, it has clearly been moth^ 
ers who have been the leaders in this area. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
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and for today b mothers, necesditv has resulted in new inventians in creative ways 
towoAwhitestmmaintamingaWlthy family life. 

Many mothers have led this trend because their desire to spend moi^ tmie wit^ 
thdrdbfldren, {wtieularly iweoiiool children. For example, the C^i^ Bureau ^ 
tktks diow that even though women are woricing in increa^ nus^ers, only 
percent of irothers with children under three are workfa«. and a full one^hinl ^ 
Siese are working part^ime. Therefore, cmly 86 percent <rf^th6se mothers are work- 
ing ftiU-time. MotJwre who want to rfow down while their chil^ are ywi^ «re 
le^iira the way in sharing, parMime work, flexithne, hon^*ased TOrk opUraa 
andseouendng work and family oWigationa. Maigaret Thatdien Sandra Day 
0*Coiu)or and Jeane Kirkpetridc are "sequenoerB^ who took time off from employ, 
nmt when their Aildren were young and later returned to their careers with olm- 
otts great acclaim. Ukewiae fathers may now want to explore some of these famUy 
fHendly work options and pl^ a more active role in fiamily life, 

OvOT the past several years, child care has been at ihe center of family politics. 
Concerns about the effects of long hours of day care on children tove oeCTvoiced as 
well as concerns about the cost of day care that cuts into a family s iHuiget I have 
worked harf on providing cm-site day care options to parents in both the govern- 
ment and the private sector because cm-site centere can shorten the time that par- 
enta are away from their children and allow thwn to see their children throughout 
the day. Now, as we look to the workplace of the future, the next frpntiej; for fami- 
lies is policies that focus on fJexibUity. Flexible work policies not only will decrease 
the amount of time that parents are away from their children, but it c»n also help 
in reducing or eliminating child care costs and in effect, increase take home family 
WQges» 

THE FAMILY TRACK 

Families are mcreasingly viewira their work and family choices in an overall pic- 
ture that emphasizes h^thy family life. While men may want to follow the suoc^ 
ful 1^ of women, who have pioneered flexibility in Uie workplace, men may opt for 
different flexible options than will women in bringing balance to the work and 
family arena. For example, a Conferen^ Board report shows that men are more 
likely to elect "compreffied work weeks" while women are more represented tn )m 
sharing and rart-time positions. Another option might be that a husband would 
choose more flexible hours when his wife returns to work rather than when the 
child is an infiant if his wife has already chosen to be at home with an infant. Em- 
irioyees are also seeking more flexible beneflt packages from employere who are 
more frequently offering "cafeteria plans" which offer a wiety of benefits from 
which employees may choose. "A more fluid, less rigid workforce will aUow^h 
famUy to make choices that fit their particular family needs on a case4»y-«8e l»si8. 

David Blankenhom of The Institute for American VAlues has wntten that a re^ 
vived ethos of famUy life must affect the behavior and prioriUes of both sexes. 
That is why it is important to include fathera in the debate on family mendly worR 
policies. But as we look to innovative workplace policies we should focus on policies 
that give parents more time with their children in preference to policies that simply 
free parents to spend more time on the job. In fact in surveys by several companies. 
"fiexiWaity" beats out all other "family friendly" policies as the number one choice 
for employees. Providing flexibility is a matter of giving parents what they want 
and it goes without saying that by providing parents with more time, we wiU be 
providing children with what they want and need. The recent bestseller, Af(^^npR^ 
2000, states that "to attract and keep good people, flexibility must become the 
watchword of leadership." ^ , ^ 

While we witnessed somewhat of a controversy several yeare ago with the id^ ot 
a "Mommy Track" for working mothers, it appears that many mothers and fathers 
want to get off the "fast traclT* and find a more "human track or "fwnUy track 
where both mothers and fathers can have a more appropriate work and family bal- 
Ance without ah^tchanging their children. It appears that these families are look- 
in^j at their career and family concerns in the context of a whole hfetime and hfe- 
style instead of short-term career advancement, 

FfiPBRAt GOVEHNMENT AS A FAMILY FRIENDLY E'<«(PU>VER 

In serving on both the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee and the 
Treasury. Postal Service, and General Government Appropriations Subcommittee, 
over the past several vears we have passed tenstatton malting the federaJ govern- 
ment a more pro-family employer. A number of members, including the Chairwom- 
an, have promoted flexitime, which allows employe*^ to structure their work week 
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in a manner that provides for additional family time. More recently, we included in 
the TVeasury bill lai^uage that allows federd agencies to pay expenses associated 
^Ihflexiplace, or homej[>a8ed employment In addition, we earmarked money for 
the Ofllce of Personnel Manag^ent to establish a computerized sy^m to help em- 
ployees enter into job«haring arrangements, where two employees share one job. 
Almost every agency has now established a leave sharing system, so that seriously 
Ul employees who have exhausted th^r own annual leave can receive donated leave 
from their colleagues. These initiatives have resulted in the government being a 
more flexible and responsive employer with regard to family matters. 



CONCLUSION 



Charles Siegel, an author, social critic, and perhaps most importantly, a father 
who worked at home until his child was 7 years old, has written that any serious 
attempt to strengthen the family poses a serious challenge to the modem economy 
and forces us to reorganize the economy to make it work for the benefit of families, 
rather than taking our current approach of reorganizing familes to make them fit 
into the S-to-S economy. I look forward to today s witnesses sharng with us the 
latest on this promising trend in family life. 
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MXUPIKXTT fhCT mMf 

^BMXM AMD BiaifCMici cmkfjm h 

JtfB« 11, l»fl 



• A 1989 fturvay cosffisftion«d by th« tU«««chus«tts Hutusl 
Insurance coropany found that As«r leans boll«vft "parent* 
n^svinq leas, time co spend with tneir feailies** im the single 
Ttofit important reason tor the family's decline in our 
society, Famsiy Tirse; what Aserxcans Thtnfc. Family Receerch 
Ciruncr i 1 ) 

• Hearty 40 percent of laen (37.2 percent) and 40.9 percent 

woroen say their )ob interfere* with fantly life, t Fortune 
?naqa«ine survey of over 400 worKin*? parents. February 
*-iition. 

• Mearly forty percent of men and sixty percent of woaen in 
rr.e last three months nissed at least one day of worK due to 
?>n»ily ool Kjations. traxiMBfi »aqasine survey of over 400 
workcmq pa rent a, February edition. 1907) 

• A ma 5 or J ty • t , 4 percent of men and 5B.r percent of wossn) 
thinK children of work inq parents suffer by not being <jiven 
enouqh attention. CEjZXlUDfi maqaxins survey of over 400 
-orKinq parents, February edition, 1987) 

VHAT TMihin nurr 

• vearly eiqht of ten American men and women would bo 

• Ulinq to sacrifice "rapid career growth* to spend sore 
time with their faaiiies. tn fact, nearly 7^ percent of the 
r^en surveyed opted for a slower career path where they could 
set their own full-time hours and spend more time with their 
families. {The Beat Jobs in Anericj^ f pr Purents . Susan 
Dynerman and Lynn Kayes, 1991) 
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• WtMi fMlllfts MTm 9iy«n m cnoic* b^timfi tvo c«m«r paths 
— vitb flMiibl* fttai-tlM uork hours ami aors easily 
tlM bne »law«r csrssr sdvsiMaMt. th« o^hsr vitu 
inflsKibl* tmur* but rapid advancasant 78 parcant 
prafarrad tba rasiiy^riantad traele. {19t9 sanford Tallar 
OoMtBleationa survvy, "Wba^ Aaarica BaXiavast Tha Raac of 
tHa story,* Raport by tha Rapablican Staff of tha salvct 
Coaatittaa en Childran, Youth, and Faaiiiaa) 

• Kora than 20 parcant of mmn and 26 parcant of ^nmmn hava 
aoM9ht xaaa draaadin^ )<»ha to gat aora faaily tiaa« (Eiznatfit 
aagaiina aurvay of ovar 40a tforking paranta. Pahntary 
adition, 19*7) 

• h racant atudy founds "2S parcant of tha aan and 50 
parcant of tha voaan aaid thay had conaidarad saalcin^ 
anothar aaployar vhe of farad aora aorH or faaily 
flaxihility«« A 1919 atudy found *74 parcant of oan aaid 
thay would rathar hava a ''iaddy trach' )oh than a *faat 
track' joh,» C»split-Shift Parantin?/* fahruary iaaua of 
Aaarican 0a»o9raphii» Ha^aBina) 

• In aurvays by johnaon 4 jolmaon and Du Pont, «aplGy*aa 
cltad flaxibility aa tha top faaily-friandly policy 
prafarrad. Thia praCaranca vaa ovor on^-alta child cara or 
othar child cara aaslBtanca. tn%^ Beat Job^ in Auriga for 
eAXADlA. P- «2) 



orw TVS TMmr nacx md omto a «nuizx.Y track" 

* Hora than half <sa parcant) of tha working mothars 
survayad in a 1989 poll and 43 parcant o£ tha working 
fathara had cat back on thair houra in ordar to ba with 
thair childran. (1989 Waahinqton Poat/ABC Nawa Poll) 

• Although 5^.* parcant of aothara vxth children undar thraa 
yoara old aro working, ona-third sra working part-tisa. 
laavino only parent of aothara workin9 full tioa. 
(Buraau of t^bor statiaticOf Buroau of tha Canaua* 1990} 

« Robart Half lntornAtional« racruitara in tha fiald of 
financa. found that 75 parcant of tha aan thay racruxtad 
optad for a alovar caraar path vhara thay could aat thalr 
own full-tima hours and spand mora tiroa with thair familias» 
"Ail of thia suggaata that tha Honay Track should hava baan 
dubbad tha Parant Track.* ( The Best: jo^^ if\ Aayeyica for 
payenta . Susan Dynarsan and Lynn Kayaa. 1991) 
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• D«»v^ ts tits fact tli«t morm snd worm ci»tp«ni«p ar« off«rtR9 
iMvM to n«v fath*xrs, v*ey fM mmn mrm taking tbM. It im 
fttirly c^mon for fatn«r» to tate m tmt off at tn* tlM 
of tHa cl>il4*ii birth, but thmy r«r«ly r«^tt9t this tlMi a» m 
••paratai ^tamity immv, (National Study of Parontal 
Uav«»« Catalyvt. in tha Bur^u of Nation*! Affaira ''Work li 
FftBlly- roport, 19»6) 



Mtftbvtton ot lltfi M WItofiiafi 
tiamg mmsim f chiduOa 




/ // // // 

.:ourcc: "flexitJie staffing and SchaduXin<| in L*.s, 
corporations,** &y KathXaon cnriatonaan, Tha Conference Board 
Inc.. Kav York. Maw VorK, 1989) 

« Woman outnumbor men ;n utilizing aXtornatlve worK 
schedulas in four out of tha aiie altarnativa work 
arranqananta. Tha ftoat fa»aXa-intanaiva arrangamanta ara 
)ob sharing (aisost 901 i#ooan^ and s>art*tine worfc (approx. 
90% > * Woman repraaant 60 parcant of hosa-baaed work and 
chasa woMn ara often in profeaaional and managerial 
posit ions o Ken predosmate m only compressed work 
scheduXes and phased ratlreiaent. Tha conference Board 
reports that "the high proportion of vooen using family- 
rasponSive tXexibXa work options aay^ in fact^ aXso reflect 
women's stage of life at laast as such as - if not oore than 
- their gender.- (•'FlejtibXe staffing and Scheduling in U*S. 
Corporationa.- by Kathleen Christansen, The Conference 
Board. X9a9) 
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.^ouri't'r '•Floxibie :;tatttnq sT>d Scheduling in 

Corporations," The Conference Board. New YorK. Mow 
york, 1989. 

la this 1989 conference Board survey, nine out of ten tirm& 
.urvryed, utjXlxed at )e«st one of the &ix flexible schedulin9 
irranqemontB. Part*tiDe work was the most widely avfttXaOlo 
irr.^nqement {offered by 90 percent of firms surveyed). flexltlBe 
programs are the accond sost popular alternative mcheduXinq 
ption With half of the surveyed fims offerinq it. representing 
I throe- told increase since 19'?9. Job sharing and home-based 
^orK are the two arrangements most likely to be under 
consideration by those surveyed and over half of the fimts 
surveyed anticipate mcreasinq their use of all types of flexible 
schedules. 
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* An «xt«iiaivft «tii<Sy •xavxninq th* f*ctfl of CltxtlM on 
productivity r«VMl«d that flaxtiM DM •ittl^r a positive or 
nftutral mftmct on productivity but do«m not roault in any 
docroAM. In gonorsl, thm consonsu* in thOM im that 
fXsKtiBO incroAMo oapioyoo noraXo at littlo to no cost to 
tho finp. or tfto»o finw offorln^ fXoirtl»o, S« porcont 
••ti«(i«d. C*ri«xiblo Staffing *nd Schodiiling in O.S. 
Corporations." KdtMoon Chrlatonoon, Tho conforenco Boordt 

1989) 

* Basad on product ivxty 9oaauroo davolopod in 12 studios 
•xsvininq flavtiao. productivity incroaMd by a sodian lovoi 
of 12 porcont. with a ranqo fr«i Koro to 45 porcant. (•^n 
Overvtow of Fmployea B©naf its Supportivo of FasAlioB*" Nancy 
S^ltford, EBRI, 1990) 

7^1^ Sharing 

• Of tho tirsm that of far job sharing. 91 porcont ara 
satiBfiad with porforaanco lavola. ("Tho Floxibia Scnaduiinq 
and Staffing at U.S. Corporations,* lUthXaon Christenoon* 
Tha conforanca Board, 19ft9) 

• Forty percent of tho individuals who work rro» ho»a for a 
company ara nan, Motivations bahind toXocoMutmg includo 

.^.p^nding time with family, cost savings, productivity- and 
avoidinO traffic congestion. HOariy 80 parcant of 
tiupervifjors were satisfied or vary satlsfiad with job 
perfannance. ? "Thp Tlexibia Schaduling and Staffing at U.S. 
Corporations.** Katni«^n christansen. The Conference Board, 

Nearly ^0 percent of supervisors who hava ragular part'-tlBO 
^?mployees are satisfied or very satisfied with performanco. 
•iJne out of ten c-ompanioa surveyed offer part -time worK. 
.^le](tble stalfinq and Scheduling m U.S. Corporat ions# 
KjtnUen ChriStensen, Thc^ Conference Board. 1989) 



« Retention us^ reported «a a motivation for ;mpit»n>ent mq 
tiexible work arrangements Among 64 percent of human 
rosQurceo professionals anti 6B percent said flexible work 
^rrangsBenta had affected retention positively. (Tlaxible 
Work Arrangements: Establishing Options for Managers and 
prof essionala. " catalyst, in a survey of 160 fiuoan resource 
prof assionais. 1990) 

• Almost two-thirds i^^ percent) of employers surveyed 
reported that employees wno utilize flaxiblo work 
Arrangements sustained higher productivity. (•Flexible work 
Arrangaaants: Establishing Options for Nanagars and 
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Prof«Mional», " catalyst,, in a survay of i50 hui&an raaourc* 
f>rofMaionaiB, 1990) 

« Oiwa rim do i^Ittant a flaxibla arrai^svamt, thay an 
not lUtaiy to raacind it. lom titan « pare*nt of firaa 
survayad raportad that any ona arrangaaant that had kiaan 
pravioualy availabi* iiaa no lortgar in uaa. (■'riatcibla 
staffing and Schadtiiing in U.S. corporation*,** Kathlaan 
Chrlatana«n, Nav York, Raw vor^, 1989) 
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An overvhelmjnq TOa)ority ot finaa were ^atisfidd with the 
)ob performance of those uttliz&nq flokibla schedules, but 
the challenqa to Aiaarican bus xnaaaaa aaesta to ba to laam 
how to sanage eaployeea undar theao achadules. The 
conferanca Boards raports that "assaaaaanta about 
iifCicuitiaa in direct at}parvi9ion aey ba raflactiona of 
ineirperainca at best and corporate resiatance at worst." 
''riexibia statfmg and scheduling m U.S. Corporations,* 
The Conference Board. Mew VorK. Maw York, 198^) 

• £]^ghty-six percent ot t.SOO co»pantes surveyed recently 
had plans to develop some kind ot work/faaiiy proqram. (The 
raailiaa and Work Institute, The Bear Toba America for 
Parents. Lynn Hayaa and Suaan Oynarvan) 
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rtiBXXBtB WORK 0)PTX0K8 FOR TMLIEB 



employee can vary tbair starting and 
quitting tlTOP and/or lunch braaks while still 
iiorking a standard 8 hour day* 

SnOOBSBD S0DB8 

Rstors to a standard workday with a fixed 
schedule that falls outside the nona-i»e,. a 
7 a.n* to 4 p.m. workday that is in effect 
every day. 

FtBZlBLB 8CB8D9XJ! 

A schedule that is tailored to the individual 
needs of an employee. For example ^ owrking 
shorter hours on certain daysr or coming and 
going as thet please. 

C0XPRES8ED WORK VBBK 

hn employee does a full-time job or forty hour 
work week in less than five days. 

PRRT-TXICB BOORS 

An employee who works thiry or fewer hours a 
week either on a set schedule or flexible 
schedule. 

JOB-SBJUUHO 

A form of part-tine work; allows tow peopla to 
share the duties of one full-time position. 



TBLECOKKOTINQ OR WORK- FRON-^ BONE 

An arrangement where the employee spends all 
or part of working hours at home. Equipment 
such as computers^ modems^ and telephones are 
used to communicate with the offic, depending 
on what type of communication is needed. 
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Chairwoman Schrosder. Let me call the next distinguished 
panel up to the Mdium. First, we have Norma RadUi, who is a Pro- 
fessor of Social Work at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 
Then, we have Mryiam Miedzian» who is the author of Boys Will 
Be Boys: Breaking the Link Between Masculinity and Violence, 
from New York And, we have William Mattox, Jr., who is the Di- 
rector of Policy Analysis from the FaroUy Research Council in 
Washington, D.C. 

I want to thank all of them for being here this morning. We ap- 
preciate your taking time in your busy schedules— oh, I m sorry, 
first of all, let me apolc^ize to Norma, it's Radin, is it Hadin, okay, 
Tm going to get it right yet if I hang in there, my Western accent, 
Sony about Uiat, but, again, we thank you all for being here, and. 
Norma, let's start with you. The floor is yours, and go for it. 

STATEMENT OP NORMA RADIN, PH J)^ PROFESSOR, OF SOCIAL 
WORK, THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. ANN ARBOR, MI 

Ms. Radin. Tve been studyii^ father influence on children for 20 
years, and Ym really grateful to the committee for inviting me to 
testify about what some of the findings have been. 

Td like to start with discussing megor results of an 11-year 
follow-up study that we have just completed of primary car^ving 
fathers. 

In 1988, we interviewed the teenagers whose parents had partici- 
imted in a study we had conducted in 1977, when the children were 
three to five years of age, and then again in 1971, when the chil- 
dren were seven to nine, and at both times we assessed the amount 
of father involvement in child care in these two-parent families. 

At the time of the initial study, in one-third of the families the 
father was the primary car^ver, in one-thirxl the mother was, and 
one-third was intermediate. 

We were interested in learning whether the teenagers' attitudes 
and expectations toward their future employment and child (^re 
arrangements would be reflective of the amount of father involve- 
ment they had experience as children. 

We predicted that those with more father involvement would 
have a less sex-role stereotyped set of expectations concerning their 
future lives than adolescents who had had less father participation, 
and, indeed, that was what we found. 

For example, the children of men who had taken a large role in 
child rearing were more likely than children reared in traditional 
families to approve an arrangement where both parents worked 
when the children were young, and both shared child rearing. 

The findings^ in general* suggested that a .^anily arrangement of 
greater paternal participation does have a long-term impact on the 
gender-relevant attitudes of the children in the family. 

And, in my view, the resulting more flexible perspective, particu- 
larly regarding child care» is far more adaptive to contemporary 
conditions. 

rd like now to summarize very briefly what my own 20 years of 
research and that of many others have revealed about father influ- 
ence on children. Two areas of child functioning have been shown 
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to be particularly sensitive to father influence. One is cognitive de- 
velopment, and the second is social competence. 

In the case of (^^itive development, the evidence is very robust 
that the more father participation and the more nurturing the fa- 
ther's behavior, the higher the level of intellectual functioning of 
sons* 

The evidence is more ambiguous about daughters, except in the 
case of mathematics, and here the findings have been very consist- 
• ent that father presence is related to mathematical skills in both 
boys and girls. 

The reason for the relationship isn't really clear, and there are 
really just speculations about it, but some theorists have suggested 
that father's greater interest in the world of objects, and maybe 
greater physicality with the children, may foster youngsters' un- 
derstanding of spacial relations, which is related to certain aspects 
of mathematics. 

In the area of social competence, there is strong evidence that in- 
dicates the more father involvement, especially in the case of sons, 
and the more nurturant that involvement, the better the child's 
social functioning. 

For example, greater paternal involvement is predictive of more 
oomibrt with strangers in the case of infants, better problem solv- 
ing in the case of toddlers, better peer relations in preschool chil- 
dren, and more mature independent behavior in boys six to 11. 

Moat persuasive is the recent 26-year follow-up study, indicating 
that one of the best predictors of emjMithy in 31-year old individ- 
uals who were in the study, both male and female, was the amount 
of paternal involvement in their care when they were pre- 
schoolers. And, all of these findings are in keeping with theories 
about socialization processes. 

Hie data have shown that there are many determinants of fa- 
thers sharing childrearing, some demographic, for example, wheth- 
er the wives are working or not; some psychological, for example, 
did they feel that their own fathers were not sufficiently involved 
in their rearing; and some are contextual. But, it's certain that 
among the most powerful contextual factors are conditions in the 
workplace that facilitate paternal involvement, such as has been 
discussed here, for example flexible work schedules, part-time op- 
ticms and paternity leave, I hope the committee will see fit to sup- 
port, in whatever way it can, employment practices that encourage 
ntien to become active participants in rearing the children* Not only 
will the children benefit, which has been the focus of my own re- 
search, but both the mothers and the fathers as well. 

Hiank you. 

Chairwoman Schroedbr. Thank you very much. 
[Prepared statement of Norma Radin follows:] 
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PftSFARS) ST4T8MCNT Of NORMA RadIN* Ph.D.> PbOFEBSOR OP SoCtAL WORK, Ttf£ 

UNtvBRsrry or Michigan* Ann Arbor, MI 

1 ifOulO lut to tnarik tht StUct COMltttt on ChUdrtn «n0 tout^. ttptClallV 
tfit Chairpvr iOf>i CongrtttMosftn Pat Scfirotdfr* ior inntmq ■« to tttttfy today* 
It ti 09th a or oat honor and a pltatura to Oitcutt my tHou^htt en fathtr 
snvoivaotnt in chi itfroarin^ • • topic t havo Ooon tnvottkfattnQ for tht past 20 
roart. 

i Mouio iikt to focat on rototrcn UnoinQi concorninQ t^t in^luonc* o^ 
lathora on chiidrtn a Otvtlopaont atartmp with tho raaulta ay own ll*yoar 
4ollOwup ot tho ChilOrvn i^hoa* tathort worO priaaniy carf^ivorf wfftn tho 
vounoawra Mart prOtchoolara in 1977( all pi tho «A«llifa f,ad two partnta 
«i«iiliaoa, ftatfin, k Ailtoro, 199' . At that tiao, both OQtrtor and #athar iioro 
irtarvitwad at tang.h AbQt>t tho 4aoiIy ^ chilOroannQ arranpooonta and tho 
Chtldron war* adoiniatorod a battorv of toata fftadin* 198l| Bii* Th»a qroup o« 
^aatlioa v^aa aatcnod with two coaparabla 9^0*^ a o4 faaUioa with a child )*5 
voara o« ago. ona prOMp in which tha her waa tho prsoarv carapivtr, and a 
aoccnd In Mhic^ th* Arranoaoa'^t moo »raodiato batwaan x4\htr priaary 
c^^^rgtvpr «no aavhar pnaary carapi I 60 not rotor to thta aa an vpuaMy 

aharoa arr4i09»ant pvcauae tha ♦athara Jtoro ^nly aaauainp about 4i'4 0* tha 
t^t*0t*t.' *cco^din9 to t^- attiaataa Ooth p^rwnth. 

in th* oroup mt\9fm t a aothor th* pri««py ^-AraQivOr, tha 4athar had 

r vapptc - ibi i !i f > for tha chiid »ppr^»»»atal V ^ii* •» tha tiaa and tha aothara, 
Jhit ♦ifjurf ift jf. '.•af.''c •itn auOiaQwant raatarch 1 nv«at 1 pat lona o* traditional 
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lABiliM Mh»r» It nat 4oanit th»t lA(r>»r« 2D^7?\ tucri ti«« at 

•otti»rt tfo irt c«fiR9 for Lhiltfrvn iLOO* >907», in tht ^r^up m which f«th»rt 

tfi» ■•ior rol». •otnvrs And f«th»rt •vtr«9» •iti»«tt iiai th«t th» 
t«tlitr r»tponiibl» ^Dr chiltfr»«rin9 %7X of th« tia»r Whilv thif fiqur* My 
not «pp»9r co«p«r«bl» to tht 7BX r»«pon«tbU itr priaary CArffgivung •oth»ft 
•fttuM, th» rvtMttft thit fttutfy and l«t»r i r>v»ftt ) qat i on* o« chi I0r»«f inq m^n 
tn tntact fAatlivt intficat* that th» dm icho c«r» ^or chittfrvn tn tMO~p«r»nt 

iffPACt on th»ir cnilO«'»n, 

In « fouf-vp»r ♦oUom-up itudv. 4? t^^ 56 ¥«ftiiif» m thf oriQin«i ttudv 

had bsrn (R«tfin li tsoldsith, t^S5^. In ortfrr to «cht»vp th<t qoal, the p«r*ntt 
»»r» «9«in itkffd Quvfttiont 4irtt po«»d ir« 1^77 conc»rnin9 tpvcific 

««prct« Of tnexf c»rp TOf thrir c^iJO. noit '-9 r»«rs o» fhf Mf>e 

who did not p«rtickp*ce in tho fotloi«-up Mtr* otthffr { o«t to w« rt4u»9(t to 
p«rticip«ttf »lf, 0'' wert cjivopced «6f, FiR#nv, m thr n-ve*r toMowup 

conducted tut thift tt«t tht c^iltfr#n, now A^td tftlb, «m Mtlt tt ^ht pjreAtb 
•pro intOF vitfued. stritr ii*ny the f*Aitiri ^»0 oovoc <ro» thr ^nn Mr^Or «rfi>|i, 
tho intorvieii* were conducted on the phone 4nd »#ore t*pe recorded with the 
«#otli#ft perfti^fenon. Une ot the qoaIl ma& to oeterAine the i^ppcf on thi> 
children • c«peep *no *«eUf ptAn« the ♦4trser p«p ♦ t r i p«4M on thev ri*d 
•«perifnceo «t pr»t(hnoier« #rid «f ^OLtnq school ,Mtdren. thirty tMo ot the 

1? f#otl>e« in th*> tnitiAl f-UoM-up tooh part in thi« ne» t nve«t i on. Ot the 
15 fAOiliet to t^te %tud¥» tPvcT* co<*:a not be ioceiteo, ti«e wer** noit 

divOfted. An<1 m fhree 4«»iUeft. either th# anther or 44ther refused to 
p<r(icip#te. We <5»d not u«e t'-e ynief* f.oth pr^e^*?^ <«f»<J t»»r cNiIO •qm-d 

to • tfke p*r ? « 

tli»e •^joP tifidifQ »*^ff th'»t QfOatPf f^ither p#r t 1 1 u*** » J>n in »»MlclP»*f)no whpn 
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tn* chtUrtA iitrt pr*»€hooUrt pr»dict»vt tn» 4($ol»ic»nti holtfjng « 1 tit 
t» «dition«l ^iwm oi thtir <utur» •■ploywnt p*tttrni. >r tKasp)*, th^rt i>«t 
arcAttr •pprov^t o* both tpouttt nork 4uU tiet ind »h«re childc*rt, 4i>d 

ItM approvAi o# tn» huiti«ntf i»or1tinQ tull-tio with tht not workinq anO 

caring for tht cl^Udrtn on « fuH-tiot i" adtfition, it ♦ounO th*t 

^rOttr fitfitr invol^totnt nhtn tht chtldrtn mwr^ y»«ri o* iQo m«» 
prtdictlvo oi tht «aolttct!»ti holtfjng Ittt tr«ditton*l viti»t o* thtir ♦uturt 
ChllcfCftrt plini. For tn^tmpiw* thty wtro tort Itl^tiv to *ppro*t ot an •rrtnqtttnt 
in ithich tht partntft iharttJ chUdctrt t^utlU or that thtrt hi^h itthtr 
tnvolvtttnt. Thtv wtrt ittt »i*tlv to tppfOvt of tn trran^tttnt m «hicft 
•othtr • involvtttnt high tn({ fathtr » low. 

rht Oitttrtnct in outcottt o* hiQh inthtr pir t I C » ptt i on Mhsn the Qhiltfrtn 
•ftrt 5-5 And m«« tuplamed m ttr«» o* tnt tftvtlopttntai lt*ti o< tnt 
Chtltfrtn and dxf4trtnt»»l ptrtntal bthawior Cnildrtn taturt. ^ht pf»»chool»r« 
havt bttn ttron^lv inMutnctd t>v tn» concrttt tratplt* # oatt no* titd to 
» 9 to 5 Jot) and a wotan Qom^ o»* to work tach dar. ?^t school -*Qtd children 
tay htvt htd the tcntal capacity to conctptual Jit variout atppct* ot tne co«Ht« 
■attrnat and pattrnai role* thev obfttrvtd and t>fper lenc td. It i% *l»t» pofttioit 
that tfif-tct and indirtct matruction m Dtha^^ort retevint to future Moilv 
rolt» «»tft tort prtvtiant and pOntrfuJ tn fa«]lit» whtn children **tfe old tnouQh 
to ttlit on f^tily tatk» than thtv >*trt «hen the children «trt pretChOOi ert . 

In no cait »»ai a trtdit^onaj chJldcare arranqtjaent m pa&t vtart aBtociated 
mlh non-tratflt lonal valutt conctrnxng fteUy and work arrangteent* un the part 
04 tht adoletctntf, and »n no cate »»» * tort non-tradi t lonal early if\iiiSZMre 
arrtngtttnt »n attoctattd mth tort traditional tttn yalutt in thoae *r9A%. In 
vtttt 0* tht fiCt that appr o«i»attl y U2 o* the MOttn in this country with 
prttchool-tged children are currently in the work 4orce. one cannot a>ud th» 
conclwtion that the otftprmg ©♦ participant tathert are sore aflapteo to tnejr 
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•nd Aothtr •! haut9lr»»p»r • !ht ovtraU 4tndtn9t of th» tl«y»ar itutfy sy 
coU»i9u«t «nil 1 to conclutf* th«t f>ontr«tfitiof>«l p«r»nt«i tocialiSAtiOft 
procttt»ft do appffftr to hjiv* «n lapact on th» chi ldr»n t qvndvr rtut»d attttudtft 
«lt(^ou9h It tBi(» • d»CBd» to t»»coo» vvidvnt. tnvfo n^d ooo^ no tach ovidonco 
whoi^ thr cHitdr»(t h«d t»«tn 

As to our r«ptan«tion ot tho r»«tont <or our tindinQt, «• ti»d hvpo etixffd 
that Qr»«tor f«thor »nvo)v»a»nt in tho osriv yosri would ovontuato tn itit 
i|»nd»r-tttrootrP^d attttudoft m «dof»ic»nti tksiod on th»orf «nd kOpiricat 
roftoarch d«t«* ^or osioplo, ftock«l lo«rnkf>9 thoory pottulitot that childron 
ivtrn thoir tuturt rolet fro* obtfffvinQ and ititatinq Ooh«vior ffOdtiod by 
p«rontt »ho BfO porctivod At nprturAAt snd powerful. Alto* p#r»Rtft. particul At ly 
4«t^orf« tr»»t bo^» »nd Qjrii dtfttrontly. dJ t*oront i 1 y rpintorcinq 
»Vx 'tppr opri «t» PthBvior. ttiu», (ont aro utu*ily tiuQht to bo tnttruoentall y 
coopotont and d^uqhtort aro taught tho Oxproofivo roio which oncoopAiiOft 
•4foctton And i nterpor ftonal tontitivity. To tho oittont th«t P^renti do not (toa*! 
ftr dif toront i«n r roinforo Qortdor -itor oot vpod boh«vi0rft< thoir childron «ro 
lil(«tv to hold l»«ft ttortotrpod wi^Kt and v«luot. 

P«rontft Alto intluonco chtldron tnrouQh tt l#«tt thrf» otnor procotttt tnd 
thoroby thoro <ro «t lo<tt thr^o ethor ptthway^ t*trough »hich « pArtitlly 
r olOTV^or t»(i coupto ctn tpttor npn'tr«oxtion«l tOK*rotot tn thfrir otfv>prinq. 
Qno It throuQh direct teAchtnQ« tho tocond it throuph indiroct toAching, And tho 
third It thouqh pity oitpor itncot. Totchtnq boyt to uto toott «nd Qtrit to coot' 
•ro OKAffplfft oi diroct tetchinQ^ Indirect toAchtng occurt whon Qirit «ro 
•KCludrd ^roo ttttont in utinq Mfonchot And povt «ro not ttuQht ftftythinQ about 
btkinq or in4«ft CAro^ ^ocitiizfttion through pUy^ oitptrioncot occur whon boyt 
•ro tiUQht to otnipuittfr tho rnvironoont by bvtn) protontod mth Itrqo butidtnQ 
blockft And ttnCQln L09 t»tt tnd qirlt £ t tHuQht that thtir pltco it in th« hoeo 
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whfn thfty «r» proviOvtf prtaartlyr itith tovi likw b«by tfolli «nd •irtiAtur* iritch»n 
ttM«* To th* •xtvnt that nontraditionat coupi»t ito not provitft 9»nd»r-rolr 
•t»rtotrp»tf toyft« «ntf tfo not con4in» tDvir instruction to ttyrvotypvO 
«cttvtti»«« th»ir childrtn thoultf ft* comtncttcf m thtxr vi»iri o* how 

thttr 4utyr» 'oi*t can ftt pUy»d. 

ti> tdOktion, tinCt It h*i b»tn found tn*t hiqttly participant tJitheri tpvntf 
«or» ttft* in tfirvct tvacMnQ o4 th^tr chtLdrtn (ftadin* t96^>. it tt poiiiDI* 
that boya in tuch «««iti»a t i rac»sv» Aora inatractiDn in partOrainQ tht 
fiouaahotd chorta thatr tatnara art rVQularkv undartakmQ and tha girla mil ba 
•era vvpoaatf to buiidinq laatariaia and Ptocfca bacauaa thvir fathara qran up aith 
auch toya» !hu«, tfta liltaUftood la atangthtn^o that childran invoivad fathara 
and caraar -or lar^tao aothara in t«0"p«r»nt taatiiaa kiH h«va a broadar, aora 
•Kpanaiva parapactiva on thtir )i4a option* and ba battar adaptatad to tha 21at 
cantur y* 

Uhtl9 iono'^tara foiloit-uf tudiaa invoUad tathara ara qutta r*r9 aa tba 
snvaattQatton o4 thaaa aan it a recant phanoaanon, a conatdarabla body data 
ConcarninQ patarnal tntiuanca on chitdran aaarqad &aaad on concurrant 
•aaaurat of participant aan tn t«o~parant faailiea and thair chiidran. and on 
"ahor t-tara' «oito»'*up i nvaat i gat i ona. In addttt^n, thara la a good daai data 
now avaitabla palatmg p«tarnal banavior in traditkonal laaiUaa to child 
outcoaaa. 

I ifouid Ilka to auaaari7a tnaaa findtnga briafiy t)¥ orQantrinQ the topic 
into two cataQoriaat in4ora«tton available about tha children a cognitive 
de^etopaant and inloraation about their aocial coapetenca. 

Concerning co^nittve davetopaent, there la atrOng evidence that boya 
tnttlittctuai daveiopaent la enhanced by greater mvolvaaent with fathara. fhia 
^hanoaenen Naa been dccuaented tor boya aa young aa Ova aontha oi age« ^cr 
four-ytar old bOyt, and ipr bova in the third grade tRadin* I966i» Part ot the 
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tipUfiAlton !• that fcPV* at thl» i9t Idvntify intf try to »o(Stl thtir fithtrt, 
pirtieutifly vhtn tht ♦•ttitrt art n«rt«r«nt. Tht fAthtrft inttrtit in ttitir 
•oiift «ci0t«ic ftucctift way tlto tKtrt a patlttvt tn41utftct« 

lilt in^lvtnct ©♦ ^athtr* oft thtir tftu^httr* cD9n)ti¥« tftvvlopstot »» "ora 
coapttx and aati9uOtt». thtrt la Itttlt tvitftnct that pattrnal nurturan€t« ptr 
ft» If Itnkttf to «irla inttittctual growth, honavtr, auttioritarkan pattrnal 
hthavior ttnda to bt aiaociattd Pith rtOwctfl «catft»te cotptttnct. own »turty 
of priftarr cart^ivm^ ftthtra foufitf that both tht aona an<} daughttrt of thtat 
tttn halt artattr vtrba) cotptttnct. ftftOthtr atudy o* "tn who utrt »ajor 
cart^ivtra infanta it% intact «atiMta found in a t«io-rv«r foUo»-Hp that tht 
both tht hoya an^ «irla wtrt 'activt* roPuat« ind thriwin^^ and tott wtrt 
fttncttontn^ ahovt tht tKptcttd fioraf on itantfardicttf ttata of dtvtlopatnt 
(Pruttt, \9&9i, «trt¥tr, thtrt la atrong support for tht coneluaton that 
proftcttncy tft tathttatica «» rtUttd to fathtr prtatnct for both dauQhttra and 
aoft« (R«dtl»« l?8ia( t9B&i although tht rtaton for thta tt uncltar* Ont poaaibl / 
txptanttiOR la that tathtrt ttntf to tft^agt in tort phyaical acitivitta with 
thtir childrtn and thia apptart to tnhanct tht childrtn a cstprthtraion of 
apattal rtiationa nhiCh la rtlattd to aathttaticat abiUty. 

in tht rtalo of aoctat cotptttncti or coaptttnct ift inttractiona with 
othtrat tht lindin^a paralltl thoat m tht co^nttivt dotain. Jhwrw if ttron? 
tytdt(«ct that grtattr pattrnal involvtatnt la aaaociattd wtth prtattr coafort 
with ttranqtra in infanta, with bttttr problta-aoivinQ bthaviora in toddi*ra, 
with bttttr pttr rtiationa and a atronQtr atnat of control of lift «vtRta tn 
prtachooltr a, and with wort taturf. mdtptndtnt bthaviora in bora b-W tRadin, 

Howtvtr , thtrt la atao aoat tvidtnct of grtattr aoetal coaptttnct in 
Qiria aa wall. In a notabit fwfafr-f** ytar foUowup ttudt of adutta whott 
partnta had batn atuditd whtn th« aubitcta wart S ytar a oi age. it waa found 
that ont of tht boat prtdictora of twpalhy »n tht 5l-ytar old mdivtduala waa 
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tht Mount ol p«ttrR«l involvtetnt m childc«rt «t tht ti^t of th« iftitt«i 
lnvtitt9«tiQn iKo«itn»rt Frant. 1 NtinbtfQer, fn» ctitltlran nhoit fatfivrt 

it»r« *v«rv invotvti^* in thffir c«rv« «nO wNovt sothyri itffrt tolvrant 
tftp»ndvncy avr* vo^t Uktly to r»port high twi^lt a« tspfttftvt^c conc«rn At •q* 
SI ip«HS>. fht «uthori ^fficrxb* th« tnfluanc* of p«t»rnal involvvatnt «t 
'••tOfllfhtn^" «nd itftt* thtt thli finQl* dit*niion «ccount«tf for « 9r*«t»r 
p»rc»nt«9» of th* t'ADAncO tn •■p«tti»tic COnCvrn scoroi th«n trto thrfft itronQffit 
•Ot»rn«l prfftfictori eo»bin*0* It0«itn»f ft «i. rvpOrt thftt th»i« rttuitft 

ftt in rnith prffvxoui fintttnQi that proiociAl bffhVvlOrft* ivich «i «ttruii»i M«r« 
r«i«t»tf tc •&tt»'* involv«««nt m chiitf €«rv by ♦«th«ri. 

In tu»« tht rtttirch ffyidtnc* ttrongly Iv^tfi to tho concluiton th*t 9r««ttr 
in«Div»«ent by fAthffrt i r» chiltfrvvring in intact f«ftin»i foitffri tht 
tffvflopiitnt o4 thfir chtlCfrtn «ftO tncrtttvi tht UKtlthootf that thty mil bt 
bttttr atfApttO to ittt ctrcutttanctt in th« cooinq dtcaOat. It ii citar that 
thtrt art aany datar ai n«nt t of aan v tabtnQ on tntl aaintainin^ An Activa 
cm Itfraar tn^ rola tlaab I987t Radtn, 1988) tncluOxnq (la«09raph)c factory, mch 
at tht «ifa 1 MOrk ttatutf pftychol09ical factorit much at fathar i faaltnqi 
aOout h%% omn fathar t t avOl vaaant , anO contrpttual factortt auch aa cosauntty 
support for a^alitanan Chilocara. Hontvar . thara %% no qutition that tha Ro«t 
poMarfut contaittiial tactort ara aaptoyatnt poiiciat concf^ninQ tttuai luCh «i 
pa^arntty l»«vt, p«rt-ttat torfc, and fleKibl* t i aa tchvduixna. Patarnify la«va« 
of courta, Atftctt aan in « vary narrow t i at pariotf but th«rf n tviOanca that 
its uaa pradirtt tha daoraa of aubaaouant tnvolvaaant (Laab« t987t' i hopt thia 
Coaaittaa miii iaa *it to tupport in Mhata^ar May it can aaployaant practical 
MhiCh Art litrtly to ancOuraaa aan to bt activa participanta in thair chiidran a 
upbrin9U»9. thry naaO th»)r «athar not ;u«t nhan thay ara tnfantt. or toooiarft, 
or pr aachoolara. or achoot-agffat but throu9hout thair pnttra entldhooo. 
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••pathvlte con •rnt A 26-y*«f loi>9ttudir\Al study. Joufp^t of Ptf sona tty tna 
&ACial fi$fCb»le9f^ Sfip 709-717. 

Uatb, II. £• lt987l* fntrotfuctioni Tnv tsfr^tnt AMric«n t«thvr, In R,E.> La^ts 

Pru»tt« l^tPt tl9$fK fh* nurturing !n S. H. C«tn, A. &ur»stt, k L. 

6untt>*r9 ft Mtftrrs 9nc fttftf nwittts tPp. 3d9-4>«5». HxUfttfaie, Hit 

Analytic 9r9%%. 

Rttftn, Thp rolt ot thf 4#th»f in cognittvr, «c«dt»ic, and 

int«U»ctu#i d«v»lop«tnt. In K.t. tseb \Ed. » , fftf r?i» erf fftf f«tAfr Xft cMi^ 
dtrriap«viif» ^od €d. <Pp. 579*4i7>. NYi Hiiffv And Soni. 

ft«tftn, M. (196^1. frisAry CArtQivinQ «nd rol»^tn«ring #«th»rf. In N. ^. >ftt> 

f^«tfin« H, (t966». inttu»nc» ^Atntrt upon tons and d«u9(it*ri and 

i»pttc«tionft for ftChooi tociBt »or>. ><»ci«; K.^ri in fc<Juc#tirft, n , n^ii» 

R«dtnt N. {t986». frtsArv CArvQivin^ f«thtf« o4 long dur«tton. (n f^. fc<ronftt»ir> h 

C. P. Co««n tCdi.f, f if ftrrfiopd fntfav »Pp. 127- M3) . Nn wiiev and Sons. 

ftftdin, N. i 6old«»ith, a9B5f. C«r»9kvif\9 fat^^V^' preschool »r«t Pour yttrt 

tsttr. ff#f f I / /-Psitef Vt/i^f»rir» 3;. :.75*3e^. 

M»Ut«»S» fe., fr«diB» N. , i AUtgro. t. M991j, Children n< higftlv involvffC 

♦ •th^fSI An M'vf^sr ♦oMOw-up. Duplicated, Unjvtriitv MOh HrbOf. Pfl 

46Ut^. 
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Chairwoman Schroedbr. And, Myriam, I've known you from 
before^ it's wonderfUl to see you at the witness table, so welcome, 
and the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF MYRIAM MIEDZIAN PluD., AUTHOR, "BOYS WILL 
BE BOYS: BREAKING THE LINK BETWEEN MASCULINITY AND 
VIOLENCES NEW YORK, NY 

Ms. MiEXKSiAN. First I want to thank the committee for the oppor- 
tunity to come and address you. My testimony is based on the four 
and a half years of research I did for my book, Boys Will be Bors: 
Breaking the Link Betu^n Masculinity and Violence The book's 
focus is on how we can change the socialization of bo3ns to decrease 
violence. 

I will begin by summarizing research which indicates that boys 
raised with an involved caring, nurturant father in the home are 
less likely to be violent than boys deprived of such a father. 

I will go on to describe some prc^ams which have been success- 
ful in teaching parenting cikills to young boys and to fathers, and 
imbuing them with a sense of the enormous responsibilities of fa- 
therhood. 

And, I must start with a cav^t. In the social sciences, the con- 
cern is with statistically signiflcant trends. It is a fact that many 
single mothers do succeed in raising fine, responsible, non-violent 
sons. 

Sociolc^cal studies of delinquent boys revealed that a high per- 
centage of them come from fatherless families, and have no consist- 
ently present male figure who they can identify with and model 
themselves on. This often leads to "an almost ol^^ive concern 
with proving masculinity." 

In keeping with these findings, between 1960 and 1987, homicide 
rates have gone up by 85 percent, and rates of children bom to 
single mothers have gone up by 350 percent. Divorce rates have 
soared during the same time period, leaving many boys without or 
with very little nurturant fathering. 

Cross-cultural anthropological studies indicate that violent be- 
havior is often characteristic of male adolescents and adults in 
tribes where fathers are absent or play a small role in their son*8 
early rearing. 

Analogously to sociolc^ists, anthropolc^ists conclude that hoys 
raised by women alone, or mainly by women, lack a primary sense 
of masculine identity, and must prove their masculinity by going to 
extremes. 

A growing psychoanalytic literature analyzes the difficult psy- 
chological process through which boys raised by women alone de- 
velop a male identity. 

In our society, the tendency towards violence on the part of fa- 
therless boys is exacerbated by a culture of violence which sur- 
rounds bciys with extremely violent a dl often sadistic role models, 
whether it be in films, TV, heavy metaK rap, et cetera. 

Boys raised with nurturant, caring, highly-involved fathers devel- 
oped a primary male identity. They model themselves on their fa- 
thers from the youngest age. They do not need to prove that they 
are real men by being tough and violent. Their mc del of masculini- 
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ty includes iiurturan»» caxing buJ empathy which they experi- 
enced from their fathers. 

Nurturant fatherinff h:;^ o^i^er extremel: beneficial side effect. 
A mother iHio raises ner children together with a huriiand, who is 
an involved nurturant father, is far less likely to be overwhehned 
bv the enormous d^nands olf diUd rearingt and is les likely to 
phyKoedly abuse her diildren. Physically abused children are more 
Ukely to abuse tl^ir own diildren and to ammiit acts of criminal 
violence. 

Over 3^,000 Americans have been muidered in the last 15 
years. This is more than six times as many as have lost their lives 
m combat in the Vietnam War and all subsequent US militaxy ac- 
tiona 

If we want to begin to d^ with our domestic nath lal security 
crisis, we must do everythii^ pc^sible to encoux^ge n arturant, re- 
sponidble fathering. 

I recommend the introduction of mandatory child rearing classes 
in our schools, starting at the very latest in fifth grade. 1 visited 
parenting das^ at a private school and at several inner-city ele^ 
mentary and junior high schools, where many, if not most, children 
are fatherless. I was enormously impressed by the level of interest 
and enthusiasm demonstrated bv virtually every boy, regardless of 
race, ethnidty or social class, I came away convinced that most 
hcyB are as capable of being interested in children and child rear- 
ing as are girls. 

Unfortunately, our culture discourages this interest in them 
from the young^ age. 

When dasses in child rearing are mandatory, boys are given per- 
mission to express it. 

The child rearing program I visited centers on a {mrent bringing 
a baby or toddler to class on(^ a month. Students observe the 
child's behavior, interact with the child, and ask questions about 
what it is like to be a parent. Students keep a chart of the child's 
pn»res8 and keep work books which encourage observation, psy- 
chological insight and sensitivitv. 

Teachers impart l^c knowI«ige about child development. Let 
me add that the cost of this prc^pram, which is run by Education 
for Parenting in Philadelphia, is $35.00 per student for initial im- 
plementation. I ask vou to compare thai cost with the cost of foster 
care for abused children* the ccwt of incarcerating violent crimi- 
nals, or the cost of keeping low-birth weight infants ^.uve* which for 
just one day costs $4,5o0.00. 

Now, I dbserved equally impressive elates in child development 
taught to high school juniors and seniors, this was at a much more 
sophisticated appropriate level. 

These programs, in teaching child rearing, deter violence in 
three ways: one, they encourage nurturant, caring, informed fa- 
thering; two, thej etrongly discourage child battering; three, teach- 
ers and administrators involved in the programs report a decrease 
in teenagp pregnancy. 

When students fully understand the awesome demands of re- 
sponsible parenting, they decide to put off having children until 
tw / are financially and emotionally able to deal with the responsi- 
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When teenage pregnancy has alri^dy occur red, I recommend the 
kind of program developed at a Philadelphia Hospital When a 
single pr^nant teenager comes in, she is asked for the name of the 
chad's father He is then invited to join a pr'>gram for teenage fa- 
thers, geared towards providing the boys with basic child care in- 
formation aad encouraging them to take emotional and financial 
responsibility for their of&pring. 

A survey of the prc^ram reveals that 82 percent of the boys, a 
vast mfiyority of whom are low-income, African Americans, see 
their children regularly, and 76 percent jmy some child support. 

I have focused here on those prc^rams that I have researched 
and been highlv improved with. I would like to add that I also 
favor responsible measures or incentives, economic and/or social, 
to encourage nurturant* responsible fathering, as well as chang^ 
in the workplace of the kind that have been described by the earli- 
er panelists. 

Thank you. 

Chairwoman Schrogoer. Thank you very much. That's positively 
fascinating. We are both sitting here thinking about how interest- 
ing all that IB. 

[Prepared statement of Myriam Miedzian follows:] 
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PBSPABSD SrATDfiNT OF Mtbum MmmN. Ph J9.» AirmoR, Bern Witx Bs Bom: 
B&KAKiNo rm Link forwoN BIascuunitv and Violkncb, Nkw York, NY 

tit %9mt,imonY im temrd cm th» Sour Md • hmlt f—rm o>t 
r«M«roto X did tor my hook, BfiXt Viii it en«l Bcnllil>9 Itit Uln^ 
BCitm BiMttiiQltr ADtf Y4ffJltDfit« Th# N>ate'v <ooi»* l» on hov v» 
OKI) ohftn9» th* ■oolsXlxation of boym to dooroooo violmoo* fly 
rooMroh inoludvd ov»r t30 Intorvlwo vlth opoeioJlio' « •nd/or 
prspt-ltionors in r»lw«nt. •r^sp. 

X bogin by ouMsrizirm oooisl ool»noo rooosrch vhloh 
IfidloalM th»t boys rsiood vlth on invoXvod* amrlngp ourturont 
lothor in tho h^oo or» Io»:> liHoly to bo vlolont than boyo 
doprl/od of mch • f»th»r* X thon briofly ovtilno hov tho 
oituotion io ooorsvotiHl in our oocloty by tho Icindo of ooXo roio 
oodolo t.h«t sro prooontod to boyo in tho mmmm oodla. X Qo on to 
doooribo oooo progrotto which hovo boon ouocoooful in toochino 
porontlng okilXo to youno boyo ond toon fothoro ond lobulnQ thoo 
vlth o oonoo of tho onorooMo rooponslblltlon of fothorhood* 

X oust otort vlth o cBvo»t» Ifony oingXo oothoro ouccood In 
roiolng ftnm, rooponolblOf non-vlolont oono. Novortholoos# 
roiolng m man vlthout o nurturont fothor In tho hoov 
olonlf Icontly incrooooo tho likoilhood of tho boy bocoolna 
vlolont* This 1« mkltt to cloorotto oooklno vhleh olonlf icontly 
Incrovooo onvo chvncoo of dovol oping Ck.icor deopito tho foct thot 
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Mfiir oi0ttr»tt» VMk»r9 to • rip# eld sgv* In thw mcl»A 

Mi9fiPM# in th9 Mdicfti «ciwnra»# thv cpnc»rn i« vith 

Sdeiolofficssi alttdjlM of d»ilnquMt boyo revMl that • high 
O*ro»nt»0» ot th»o oom froo fMlilM which th»r» !• no 
foth»r« In • 1962 ortlcl^r *Lov»r Cluvo Culture mm m Ovnor^tlng 
Nlilvu of Qmng r^xtnqumnoYf ' which 1» conslo«r»d • cIassIc in th» 
fi9ld« vocioloQlPt Voit»r B, Ifiil^r pointed out th«t th^r wntvw 
coocVrn with toughnMO mnd tho froquont vlol<,.nc» In lowwr-cloM 
oultwr» -^robobi)^ orlglnoteo In tho fact that for • oignlficsnt 
poreontogo of thoso boyo thoro Is no conolotontly proavnt oolo 
riguro whom thoy con Idontlfy with ond oodoi thooooivoo on . 
Bf^eougo of thlo thoy dovolop on *olooot Qbo»o»lv#. concern with 
'oooculinity, ' * which Kiiior roforo to mm 'hypvroovcullnlty. * It 
lo worth noting horo that, in kwplng with rfliivr'o thoolv, 
botwoon i960 ond 1987 hoolcldo rotoo hovo (*ono up by 85 During 
tho ffooo tlw period tho porcontsgc of chlidron born to olnglA* 
«oth#rg ho« gono froo 5* 3X of mXX births to 24. of mil birth*. 
In i9S7# 62. 2X of oil blrtho to Afrlcon Ammrlcmf> woo»n woro to 
olngio wothoro. Accordingly* African Ao»ric«n non mrm highly over 
roprwoontod in torn of bvlng both pwrpotrotors ^nd victtM of 
vloiont crl»». Dlvorco rotoo hftv» siwo ooarod during tho vtiM 
tlm* period Bddlng to tho nuobor of boys growing up without 
nurturont fftthorlng or vory little nurturant fathering* eince 
Mny 'divorced fathere rarely eee their children, while fflXler'e 
focua was on io^er claea boy a* an increaalng nuaber of boya of 
ail aoclwi ciaao&a ar» growing up with little fathering. 
Increaeea in violence in the laat thirty yeara are not Halted 
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to lov»r oiaM boy». 

CroM-oulturvl •nthropologlGsl •lurfiM ineciowtv that vlolMt 
hvlisvior i» oftm eh»r»otvri»t.io cif Ml* •* ^ImomI* And •dull* 
whoif f»UNrr« «»r# alMMt. or plsyMf • smll roi» in thvir »ctn'» 
••rly rMrina. Poet msi^I* •nthropolcsolst.* BMtric* Whiting's mnd 
John Vhltino'a •tudr of ehildrM in siii oulturM r»v»»lird that 
thow tribM in vhioh th» tsthrr wo*t loowly eonn»<^t*d »ith 

th* IsMly and hnd Imvt to do vith thv rmrinff of ohildrm, v»r» 
tll» aoet violwt* ThvM findins* mrm corrobop»t»d by othvr 
stttdiM.. IThtlv TOCioloolstp vrltv about •hyp^rMwoiilinity, " 
mthropplooiffts »rlt» about •prot^at Msoullnity. • Thoy aro both 
tftlklno about tho mmmm probloa. Boys raiMd by mowmn oiono^ or 
Mi nly by womd^ lack • priaary Mnao of Maculina idantlty. 
Thoir first idmtif ieation is vith thrlr sothara. Thair aala 
idantity ia a aaeondary idantity • AnthropologioaX atudtaa ravaal 
that in tribM ahara boy a ara r ai sad aiaoat axoluaivaly by voMn, 
boys Bust of tan 90 through crual^ axcruoiatln^ initiate ona ritas 
in or^T to rid thaMalvas of thair faMla Idantity and antar tha 
vorld of Mn» In our oan spoiatyf vhloh is soraly laohino with 
rMpaot to nurturant fatharing* fratarnity initiation ritas, 
of tan quita erual and painful* aay mmr^w tha aaaa purpoaa. In har 
boolc* CCftttrDi&X QtDIi itCt* anthropolooist Paogy Sanday vrltas 
that fratarnitf initiation ritas ^aaparata boya froa 
psyoholoQloal and social bonding to thair not bars and forga nav 
bonda oantaracf around Mn* * Proving aanhood aay avan involva 
psrtiolpation in gana rapa. a Un-'.varaity of Florida adainiatrator 
oonfirM this» vhan in a Fabruary 17, 1986 Mav York TlMa artxcla 
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reporting on HtQh rstM of 9«n9 rmpm on ooii»0» o«»pM9#9» h» i» 
quoted M slBtina that * Th^ »#n alMSt c»nnot mmr no* l>«c«v«9 
if thvy do th«lr Mveuiinity mill b# An quHtlon. * AnaioQousir* 
I»py9 who «i«h to Join 9ttn9* In our inn»r oitivo mu9t oft.»n ahov 
th^ir «lilin9n»0» to rob and Hill hmtorm biring fully aoeaptad* 
fioya auat ra^act 'faainina* attributaa aueh aa aapathy* crying* 
oaring* failing* of nurturanea for tha young* and prova thalr 
aaacuXinity by ^dharing to vhat I rafar to aa tha valuaa of 'tha 
aaacuiina »yatiq«a'-- toughnaaa* doainanoa* aaotionai datachaant, 
caiiouanaaa tovard voaan. aagarnaaa to aaak out dangar and to 
fight. A growing pyaohOMnalytic iltaratura avpiaina and anaiyzaa 
tha difficult paychologlcal procaaa through vhieh boya raiaad by 
aonan davaiop a aaia idantity* 

Boya raiaad vith nurturant^ caring^ higM)f Invoivad fathara 
in tha hoaa davaiop a prlaary aaia idantity** thay can aedai 
thaaaalvaa on thair lathars from tha youngaat aga* Thay do not 
naad to prova that thay ara raai aan by baing toughs vlolant, 
obMsaad vith doainanca. Thalr aodai of aaacuXlnity inoiudaa 
nurturanca, oaring, and aapathy vhich thay ^np^ri^ncmd froa thair 
fathara* Slnoa thay ara aacura in thalr aaacullnityp thay do not 
hava tha to look dovn at and diaparaga avary thing faalnlna 

m ordar to astabiiah a aaaoullna Idantlty. 

Tha Japortanca of patarnal Involvaaant in datarring vioiant 
bahavlor racmtly raoalvad furthar confiraatlon whan tha raauita 
of a tvanty-alw yaar iongltudinai atudy of aapathy^ amrrlma out 
by payohologlat Riohard Koaatnar and ooiiaaguaa^ vara pubiiahad. 
Thm raavttrchara found that tha aingia faotor aoat highly linlcad 
to aapathio concarn on tha part of childran vaa tha laval of 
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p«t»rnfti lnvoiv»Mnt In chl4d omrm- Bmrltmr wtudlH lndlottt# thmt 

Murturant imthmrlng hmm mother ^utrmmmly b*n»lici»l •ffpot* 
It tMd« to i»prov» thm quality of MthM^lno* i-»t m tir*t 
liiMtr«t» thl» With en m««pl». Ifhon I vlaltvd • p»r*nt4n« olara 
fOI tpvnag«» aothvra in • Mm York City High School^ it soon 
teuvo •pp«ront ^h»t virtually »v»ry girl had b»»n •tandon»d toy 
thm f«th»r ol h»r child* (In our innvr citi^vr iaprvgnating girXo 
!• oft»n • w«y to prov» nsnhood to on»'« pMro. TaHing fifiancivl 
•nd oaotlonal ro»pon»iblity for th»a» ohildr»n i» not part of thm 
pr»val»nt concrpt of manhood. I Th»ir angor and cyniolom vap 
strong* l*h»n I askvd th» girla if th»y thought th»«» •jcp«ri»ncM 
and Pngry fMlinga hod any inf luonco on how thoy lolt about tholr 
oono# ono girl roapondod, 'Sow* p^>pXm do tr»at tho» »oan '^oauM 
thoy com out looHin' liKo thoir father.* ffany hoada noddod in 
agr«oa#nt« In hip rpsoar ch on hyparaggroaoiv» chlldron, 
paychologiot Bront Villock has found that oftwn tha Motional and 
phyoical abuoa that thaaa chiidran aJiporlanco rvauito froo having 
votharp 'vho bacaaa ovarvholMPd and dapraaaad by atrMoful iifa 
circuMtanoao coMbinod uith a lack of awotional aupportc poor 
parital ralationahip or nonr at all, lack of axtand^ family 
•tc. » I want to Paphaviza har» that tha difficulty of baing a 
aingla wothrr, or a aothar vhoaa huaband partlcipataa vary llttia 
or not at all in chi Id-raaring la not liaitad to poor or working 
ela«a «o»a>n. It aiao affacta many middle and uppar aiddla claaa 
working voawn who oftan work a "aacond ahlft' vhan thay gat hoaa. 
Xn T5t S^COOtf §t>4lt» » atudy of working coupiaa with children. 
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Moloioglvt Aril* Hocnvchild found Xhmt only onm in tlv am 
wr9 mm •otivvlr tnwlvmi$ in child*cttr# and houMvork m th»ir 
vivM. rt iv dif fieuit to Mo«p« th» conclusion that in mmny 
ott«M th»M aotHvrv' phrvlovl and wmtoi <»ichsiivtion# ontf ana^r 
viXX •f£«ct n»9Btiy»ly thair r»lotionohip to th»lr childrvn, 
iMdinv in mow ammmm lo physical •nd/'or a»otional abuaa. 

Tha dlffioultiaa and dangara ot a aothar raiaing ohildran 
vith iittXa or no tiaip Iroa tha fattiar ara aavaraiy aggravatad 
vhan a child auffara froa problaaa aiich aa attantion dalioit 
diaordar «ith hyparactlvlty» aantal ratardatlon^ or arvara 
la«rning disability. Hilllona oi Aaarican childran, a aajerity oJT 
thaa boya, ara aff l:fctad vith thaaa conditiona«^ Evan for 
financially aaoura paranta vho ahara child cara, tha 
diffloMltiaa involvad in raising boya vho hava thaaa problaaa ara 
anoraoua. But sinca aany of thaaa condltlona ara aora pravalant 
aaong tha lovar acxsio-aconoaic claaaaa, thaaa boys ara of tan 
raisad by poor^ unaducatad^ aingla aoth^ra. In a guidabook for 
corractlonal adainiatratora^ publlahad by tha U. S, Dapartaant of 
Justlca« National Inatituta of Corractlona^ it la aatiaatad that 
approxiaataly 40t of tha U* S* priaon population auffara froa 
laarnlng diaability* and up to 30 X of crlainal oflandars ara 
alldly aantally ratardad. 

Anothar factor that aarioualy aggravataa tha absanca or lacK 
of nurturant involvaaanl on tha part* of tha fathar la tha cultura 
of violanca in vhich aoat Aaarican childran groa up. In an aga of 
advancad tachnology. Aaaracan boys are aurroundad by violant 
mmlm rola aodala in all araaa of antartalnaant^ Our cultura of 
violanca ancouragaa vlaving aurdar^ rapa , and aaaault aa fun* 
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CHiitf r»n vateh mn •vvr»9» of 24 hCHir* of TV « «Mk. Th» Natimsl 
Co«lStion on Toi»vialoi> Violoncp •«ti««t«« that thm m^mrmq^ child 
•111 httv» mmw ep^oKlMt^ly 2S,000 «urd»r* TV by vh» of 
•ightMn. Thl» rfov* not inolud* wovlo* mwm on vld»o or »t sovi* 
hoyam* Ov»r 235 ptudiM h«v» hwn carrlvd out in tho iMt 40 
rmmrm on th« offocto of vlMlnO vloiwcso in filu end on TV. Tho 
v«9t oajority indic«t» th»t vivving viol#no» •ncotjr«9*« violent 
tohAvior. For mmny boy* vithout foth»ro tho violont mIo horovff 
of ola^hor/ horror filmv* «dv»ntwr» filM Cvhioh mr9 r#»lly non- 
Mop violMO* *il«»># wnd TV poller ohovo "nd c»rtoone, mrm 
Moroovoly influvntisl* 

If went to b«i|in to cvrtsil our opondalouo rolvo of 
vlolvneo, »• »uot do •vvrythino poMibl^ to oncourag* nurturont 
ro«ponoibl» fvthoring. 

1 rocovovnd th» Introouction of Mnc^story chi ld-r«ar ing 
ol»«W« in our oohoolo otnrting at thr latvvt in 5th grad». 
Cduootion for Parent ing, • Phil»d«lphia bvavd group, haa 
drvolopod an axcallant curricula^ in thia aroa. 2 vioitvd 
parenting elaaaa* gt aavrrgl Innar city Philadalphia alawentary 
and junior high achoola vhvro »»ny if not »oat chi Idran mrm 
fatharlogg^ end at tha f^rnantovn FrlmM$m Schools • privata 
Ouaicar aohool. X «a» anoraoaaly iapraagvd by thm iaval of 
intoragt and enthuaiaaa daaonatrat»d by virtually every boy in 
every claaa X vieited, and c»ee evay convincsed that eo»t boye are 
^uot mm capable of being mteraeted m and involved vith children 
and child-rearing as are girla. Unfortunately our culture 
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dlvoourBO^B thlm lnt»rMt tram thm youfigMt mg9, ¥hmi% ciasMS m 
oHlXU-rmmrtng mr9 mandatory* boys mrw olvpn paralMlon to 
•9ipr#u lt» Th» profiraw cMtars on • parmt, uauaiiy a »oth*r« 
brlngino hmr ttaby or to<ldX*r to oIbm onea a aonth. Thm atistfanta 
Qbaarva tlia child'* bahavlor^ oltan Intaract alth tha ehiid* and 
aalt tha aothar quvationa stMDMt vhat It la ilka to ba a parant« 
Studanta kaap a chart oX tha child ''a prograaa and aaka 
pradlotions Mch month, bafora tha chlld'a vlalt* mm to vhat tha 
child viii ba abia to do. Thay alaa kamp aork booka vhloh 
aneotirana obarvatlon^ paychological inalght, and aansitivity. 
Tmaeh^ra impart baaio knovladga about child davaiopmant* 

At tha High School for tha Kuaanltlaa m N. r.C«, a highly 
mtagratad mohool both raeiaily and aoolally , elaaaaa in child 
dmvalopmant arm taught to Jtfniora and maniors* It la a aaquantial 
couram that atarta with pranatal oara and includaa topics auch 
•Tha Toddlar (Aga I to 3 Tra. >t Zntallactwai and Languaga 
Dmvalopmantir tha Hwd tor Parantal Stiaulation' Harm again I vaa 
highly lapraaaad aith tha quality oi tha curriculum and tha 
laval of intanaa intaramt axhibltad by mala atudanta. Cat ma 
mantion thmt tha Naalth taaohar vho t^athar with a child 
pmychiatriat davaiopad thim curriculum did mo whan in tha oouraa 
of taaching a Haalth cXmmm in a vocational high mchool. ha 
haoaaa avara that hla atudanta had no idaa that thara «aa any vay 
of dimclplining childran ethar than baating thaa. 

Tha programm I hava briafly daacribad atrongly dimcouraga 
baating ohlldran. Boym Cand glrla> aho ara phyaically abuaad 

• high rata of abuaing thair oan childran* and ara aora 
likaly to commit actm of criminal violanca mm adultm. Thmmm- 
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progrsM •nCDur«9» nurt«r«nt, carino^ intorwmdi l»t hiring wnd 
Mthvrino. Tmrntshmrm mn^ •dninletretor* involve m IMr proQrmmm 
mlmo rmpQrt • piffniflevnt amormmmm in iMnsgv pregnancy. Vhm 
•tud»nt» iullr undmrmtmndi th» •w<r«Qii» d»Mnd» of rMponvlbl* 
P«r»fitin0f th»f d»cid» to put off tisving ohlldrvn until thmy mrw 
finflineialiy and •»otion«lly abi» to d»«l »ith th» rMponvlbilty. 
Thm tr»o»dy of singiv tmmnmgw gArl» giving birth to bvbiM mmnr 
of who* wiXl grow up to b» violent is avvrtrd^ 

Vhon toon»g» prwgnmncy nmm mlrmmdy occurred » I rooo»»»i>d 
th» tclnd of prograa d»v»lop»d »t thv Kodleal CoiXog« of 
PffnnvylvAniSe • t»Mhlng hogpit«l m Fhilodvlphia. Wh»n • young 
voMn eooM in pr»gn«nt« mhm tm Mii»d for th» nmmw of tl»» child's 
fothsr. H» lo th»n eontsotsd and askvd to ^oln ■ prograp for 
fmnrngm fothors g»»rsd tovsrd providing th» boys with baalo obi Id 
ears mforsstloo and snoour aging thss to taics ssotionsl and 
flnsnclsl rssponsibllty for thslr offspring, A survsy by Lsa 
|filila« who runs ths progras, rsvsals that 82X of ths boya^ • 
vast ss^ority of vhos «rs low incoas African Assrioans* ass 
thslr ohildrsn rsgulsrly and 76X pay sows ohlld support. This 
Isvsl of involvsssnt and rssponslbility is sxtrsssly high 
cospsrsd to thst of thslr pssra. 0ns of ths sa^or hurdlss 
mills sust ovsrcoss In ordsr to gst ths boys involvsd in 
fsthsrlng Is ^ths atlgsa of bsing a nurtursr. * Thsy fssr bsmg 
psrosivsd aa sffssinats by thslr pssra if thsy push a baby 
oarrlags or hold thslr baby closs. Onos ths oounssling snd pssr 
support groups at ths hospital hslp thss gst ovsr this fssr, ssny 
of thsss young son will sayj •I'vs always vantsd tn do this bat I 
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raB mtrmtH of b^lng e«Xi«d * 

Jh9 iMr MprMMd by Ui#M boy» 9910 to tti» glat o£ • mjor 
obetMJIv to moovr»9ifHi lovlns nwrtwront fttth^rino tn hoym. nmny 
pmrmntm •rm mtrmta to oneourogo trsito ouoh mm Mpothy. 
omoitiifityr oorifl^, in thoir mwm boositoo thoy <Mr tn^t thoy 
viil bo «flrok ontf 'offoolnsto. * Hmny poronto mim& dlvcovrsa^ ony 
foro of rohooromg fBthorlng in boy* ovch mm plsylnfi vlth 
dollo or boby oorrlog**-*- booswoo thoy fmmr thmt tholr mwm ^tXl 
Qrov up to bo 9my tf thoy induioo in mioh P^^y- Thmrm ±m mn 
obvlouo Bhourclity boro*- oniy bot»roo»xuBl oon boooM fBt.h»ro^ 
hoid tboir bmhtmm, pvoh tholr boby Gmrr±mgmm» Hov eon roho»roln9 
m btftorooMUBi rolo loodi o boy to booooo hDOoooxuslt 

X bBVO foouood horo on thooo progrooo th«t I h»v# 
oncouot orod and boon ioprooood vith in th» covro» of oy roaooreh, 
but X veuid ItUm to «dd th»t X mlmo favor rooponoiblo ooMuroo or 
inc^ntivM, oeonoolc snd/or oooIbI* to onoouroQo nurtursnt 
rMponolbio fothvrlng*. ChsngM in th» vorlipiBGO to occoMOd»t» 
r^opooolbl** eorlno fBthvrlno or* oioo cioorly indicstod. It 10 
boyofid oy om portion to mmUm opociflc r»co»»ondotiono in thso 
oro«« 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Let us move on to our next witness* 
William Mattox. We are very happy to have you this morning, and 
the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF WILUAM R MATTOX JR.» DIRECTOR OF POLICY 
ANALYSIS, FAMILY RESEARCH COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Mattox. Thank you» Madam Chairwoman. I want to thank 
you for the opportunity to t^tify this morning, and to commend 
you for hoIdiM this h^uring on what I thmk is one of the most im- 
portant, yet often overlooked, issues of our day, which is the need 
to build stronger ti^ between fathers and their children. 

I also want to pay trilmte to Uie distinguished Ranking Member, 
Mr, Wolf, He doesn't know this, but a few years ago I was working 
here in Congress for another member of Congress, a member from 
the <rther party, and, ^ically, I did not pay that much attention to 
'*dear rolleagues'^ that came acnw mv desk coming from Republi- 
can members, but one day I remember a ''c^r colleague' sent 
around by Mr. Wolf and Mr. Coats, uiging members to watoh this 
iUm that he made reference to a few minute ago, Where's Dad? 
And, that really struck me as interesting, and it was then with 
great interrot that 1 read an article a few months thereafter about 
^une of the changes that Mr. Wolf had made in his own work life, 
and work environment, and setting up this phone line for his chil- 
dren and things of that nature, and even though at the time I had 
no children, I must say that it made an impression on me and has 
helped influence some of the decisions I've made in my own life in 
terms of work and family. 

Td like to offer, if I can, 12 suggestions to business and govern- 
ment leaders who are interests in promoting a more Tather 
friendly*' workplaro. 

The first su^estion that I would make is this; be aware of 
wolves in 'Tanifly friendly" clothing. As you know, Madam Chair- 
woman» "pro-family*' and **pro-child" imagery is often used to sell 
ideaSf products anci poHcii^ which are anything but "family friend* 
I can think of no employee benefit that could be less worthy of 

e "family friendly'' label than day care for ill children. 

If ever there were a time for worK obligations to take a Imck seat 
to family responsibilities, it's when a child is sick. Nevertheless, 
you'll find people who will include this among "family friendly'* 
policies, and I think that we need to make a distinction between 
those policies that are "business friendly" and those that are 
"family friendly." I think we need to aclmcmledge up front that 

auite often those two thin^ are not at odds with one another, that 
here are many, many policies, especially when you think in terms 
of the long run, that are both "family friendly" and "business 
friendly." 

But, we should certainly realize here at the outset that just 
because something or someone may want to claim something is 
"pro-family," that there are, unfortunately, many "teflon'' beneflte, 
if you will, employee benefits to which the "family friendly" label 
cannot stick. 

The second point Vd like to make is this: in distinguishing be- 
tween various benefits, and determining which ones are. in fact. 
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"family friradly/' I think we need to establish as thi; number one 
criteria that the benefit or policy "put children first," that is, that 
it put a paramount consideration on the child's need for time with 
parents, rather than the employer's need for time from the work- 
mgparent. 

The third thing I'd like to surest is that we recc^ize that kids 
need more than just scraps of parental time. A recent study found 
that U^. parents today spend roughly 40 percent less time with 
^ir childrra than parents a generation a^. Moreover, a recent 
study by Armand Nicholi at Harvard, found that U.S. parents 
today spend less time interacting with their children than pcrents 
in any other country in the world except Great Britain. 

Despite the serious social pn^ems rooted in America's parent- 
ing dnidt, many of which have been outlined by some of the other 
panelists, fhere are forces in the U.S. today that argue that all chil- 
dren raally need fn»n nunn and dad is just some strategically- 
timed "quiOity" interactbn— 12 weeks of Twnding" at the begin- 
ning of life, 8on» down-on-the^oor-with-the4)locks time together in 
the evening after mom and dad unpack their briefcase uat kind 
of thing. <%vwusly. there's little question that children do need 
Quality interaction with their parents, but I think it's important 
Uiat businem and govermnent policymakers recognize that, as Mr. 
Wolf pointed out, <Mdren also need quantity of time. 

Indeed, Nicholi said that he r^rds time much like oxygen— 
that there's a minimum amount that's needed to survive, and that 
less Uian that amount may cause permanent damage. 

So, obviously, when we approach this issue, we must recognize 
that America's "family time famine" cannot be solved by fe«iing 
children mere "scraps" of parental time. 

The fourth thing that I'd like to suggest is that we need to urge 
fathers to balance working families over the life cycle. In recent 
years, families in America have increasingly: {IJ had both spouses 
employed full time while children are young; and [2] had one or 
both spouses retire before age 65. Taken together, these two trends 
have created a peculiar "middle^iged bulge" in the allocation of 
work and family responsibilities over the life cycle. 

To alleviate the "task overload" that many mothers face, author 
Arlene Cardozo advocates "sequencing": that is, dramatically 
downshifting or halting one's career involvement when children 
are young and then gradually accelerating one's career commit- 
ments as children mature. 

I believe this is a very sensible strat^ for many mothers, but I 
want to emphasise here this morning that I believe many fathers 
can benefit too from seeking to do it all, if you will, over the course 
of their lifetimes, instead of all at once. I can attest first hand to 
the benefits of such life cycle strategies. My father worked for a 
number of years as an admissions director for a m^or university, a 
jab which afforded him ronsiderable time with his family. But, 
after his five children had all reached adulthood, he quit his job at 
age 56, got a scholarship to go to law school, and is now fulfilling a 
me-Ion^ career goal \^ practicing law. 

I believe that this is the kind of life cycle strategy that we need 
to be encouraging many men to consider, and I think the key to 
faciliting that kind of strat^ is for employers to give workere 
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greater fleubility. Flexible employn^nt policies, like flextime. 
compre^sd woi^ weeks, part-time work, ^ sharing, hon^l^ed 
raiptoyment, performance4m8ed management ami parental prefer* 
mice policies all give parents significant control over when, where 
and how much they vmrk for {^y. This, I think, is critical in help- 
iDg fotl^rs develc^ the proper work pace at whatever station m 
life they happen to be. 

So, I woula give a strong endorsement to thinking about balanc- 
ing work and ramily, not just as a given point in time, but in terms 
of tile entire life cycle, and I think it would be useful for us to link, 
if we can, the need for family time amoi^ 2N)-something and 30- 
sooH^thing i»rents with the growing ^rly retirement trend among 
50- and w^mething *^empty nesters*" 

I know there are some rarly retirees who have bought them- 
selves RVs, and are now driving around the coimtry sporting 
bumper stickere that brag about how they are spending their chil- 
dren s inheritance. I think it would be useful for us to develop an 
alternative bumper sticker. Madam Chairman (and I can think of 
few people better to do this than yourself, in view of your ability to 
come up with quick, clever, catch phrases) that that might say 
somethmg to the effect of, '*lm for^ii^ my early retirement to- 
morrow to enrich my cMldiren's lives today," 

Number five, I believe we need to emphasize the importance of 
viewing dad and mom as a unit. Not only should we be concerned 
about helping fathere balance work and family at a particular 
point in time, and over the life cycle, but we need to recc^^nize that 
whatever dad does, just as whate^^r mom do^ is going to have an 
effect on the other spouw. For that reason, I am ffur more attracted 
to those poUciro that offer flexibility instecui of rigidity, because I 
believe flexibility helps ^ch family find the best solution for itself. 

As it has been pointed out earlier, families decide to balance 
work and family in a multiplicity of ways, and I think that we 
need to recognize that {urenta themselves are often far more cre- 
ative and innovative and better able to solve thew kinds of prob- 
lems than are policymakere looking at these issues from a distance. 

Number six, I think we should be careful not to assume that 
dads in two-earner homes want or need day care. Here I can speak 
from personal experience. There is, I think, a perception among 
manv that mo&t couple that have two income lack access to high- 
qualitv ^nter^based care, and, yet, recent research by Barlm^ 
Whitenead of the Institute for American Values, and reams of poll 
data show that quite often what parents in two-income families are 
seeking to do is to find a way to maximize the amount of time that 
they have with their children. 

I believe that this is finally coming to the r^ization of some of 
those in Congress. I noticed in the current issue of Mother Jonw 
that Geofge Miller of California, one of the leading day care advo- 
^tes in the Congress, made this comment- "I spent eight yeare in 
getting the chtlocare bill passed in Congress, and at its zenith, 
tbfw was never a child-care movement in the country. There was a 
coalition of child advocacy groups, and a few international unions 
that put up hundreds of thousands of dollars, and we created in the 
mind of die leaderehip of Congress that there was a child^^are 
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movement— but there was nc^xxly ridit^ me. And not one of my 
{^leagues belmved Uieir election turned on it for a moment/' 

I would hope that business policymakers^ in light dt Miller's con- 
fessicm and reront poll data, would be careful that they do not 
aUow 6(»ne of the same union lexers and day-care advocates that 
have siKxes^uUy pushed federal legislation Uirough Congress to 
push more and more day care on the ousiness community. 

The seventh point that Td like to make is this: I believe that pol- 
icymakers should favor wases and flexible worii arrangements over 
serviceK>riented benefits. I believe the best employment policies for 
families are generally them which increase tne take^home pay of 
inrents, via higher wages, and thme which give oarents grrater 
control over when, where and how much the^ work. Such policies 
are generally superior to service-based benefits, because Uiey give 
psurents greater freedom to make the kincte of decisions that they 
think are best for their families. 

Number eight, we need to be careful that we don't penalize fami- 
lies that care for their own children. Vm concerned that some em- 

(>]oyee benefit plans po^ equity prc^Iems, because they favor fami* 
ies that utilize certain employer-provided market services over 
other emplc^ees who choose not to do so. Accordingly, I believe 
that it's important (as tl^ previous imnel noted) that we encourage 
greater c^eteria benefit plans, so that there can be an opportunity 
for narents to select among a menu of options those benefits that 
would most help tiiem. 

I think we also would be cautious about mandating benefits^ and 
I would speak particularly here to the issue of parental leave, and 
the current propcs^ before Congress to mandate leave. 

A recent stuay by researchers at the University of Connecticut 
and at Cornell, found that employers typically do not hire a re- 
placement worker to fill in for the women on maternity leave, but 
they instead spread the leave-taker^s work load among exipting em- 
ployees, 

Thb research, no doubt, heli» to explain why studies show the 
cost of mandated Irave to employers is modest, but it demonstrates 
that the "gains'' made by some employees via mandated benefits 
often impose significant a^ts in time and money on other workers. 

Tm particularly concerned that many fathers, who typically 
favor options like flex*time and home-based work over paternity 
leave, could be disadvanta^ because if a short-handed employer 
is needing to have a certain number of employees cover the cen- 
tralized workpla^ during normal business hours, it may hinder his 
ability to offer flexible benefits to other employees. 

Vm not, in any way, suggesting that parental leave or paternity 
leave should not be among the benefits that are offered to employ- 
ees, Ym merely suggestir«g that there's a need for those tjrpes of 
benefits to be offered within the context of the cafeteria benefits 
plan, and, unfortunately, the federal l^islation does not do this. 

Madam Chairwoman, J know that you and Congressman Wolf 
have been quite involved in recent weeks in promoting a pro-child 
tax relief, something that 1 greatly applaud. I was quite encouraged 
to see a few weeks back that Senator Gore and Coni^re^man 
Downey had joined you in proposing a plan that was similar in 
many wa3rs to the proposal that Congressman Wolf has introduced. 
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And, while there are many things to praim in their legislation, I 
would note that there is a provision that would repeal the Young 
Qiild Tax Credit, which was crrated last year to attemi^ to address 
the existing tax bias aipGiinst imrents that care for iheir own diil- 
dren. Thus, Gore and Downey, who are both sponsors of family 
leave l^i^tion, are encouraging fumlxes to take time off to care 
for children but then removing a tax benefit that helps them to do 
that I think we should be c^nc^med about this inconsistency* I 
tiUnk Congress should rraist effort to repeal the Young Child Tto 
Credit 

The ninth suggestion that I would make is that we recognize that 
dads and moms are not interchangeable, that by virtue of their 
gender moms and dads each make unique contributions to a child's 

I think we also, number ten, should be talking more about 
"good'' and "bad'' dads than about "new" and "old" dads, because I 
think we must avoid the insinuation that all fathers of previous 
nnerations were delinquent, or that all fathers of this generation 
deserve praise. 

Number eleven may appear to be kind of a peculiar suggestion, 
but bear with me here* 1 believe one of the most important things 
we need to do is to give mothers at home the respect they are due. 

There are a lot of people who have long hoped that a rise in the 
twixareer family wmdd spur men to take a more active role in fa* 
thering. But, several studies, including one by University of Virgin- 
ia Sociologists Steven Nock and William Paul Kingston ^ow that 
fathers in two-income familii^ actually spend leas time with their 
children than do fathers in traditional breadwinner-homemaker 
households. 

There are a number of possible explanations for this. One re- 
search review said that the reason for this was that guilt-ridden, 
sameahift wives "essentially push their dads out of the way in 
their rush to spend time wiUi baby at the end of the day." I'm cer- 
tain that Ic^^istical problems do play a role in this. I know from my 
own experience, when my wife and I were both working the same 
shift, that our time in the evenings was quite often spent doing 
things like cooking and cleaning, and all sorts of various household 
chores that would not lend themselv^ to providing quality time for 
the children as well* 

But, it strikes me that part of the reason for the discrepancy in 
paternal time with children may be that many fathers have decid- 
ed that if spending time with children is as unfuiniling and imma- 
terial as some maternal employment advocates claim, their time 
would be better spent elsewhere. 

So, ironically enough, it seems to me that part of the key to stim- 
ulating greater fatherchild interaction may be extolling the contri- 
bution that mothers at home make as part of an overall effort to 
increase support for parenting and familial child rearing in gener- 
al. 

Finally, my twelfth suggestion would be to give fathers more 
homework. I believe that special attention should be given by pol- 
icymakers to removing impediments to home-based employment, 
thereby helping to usher in a 2l8t Century computer-driven version 
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of tte old agrarian eoonomy, io which the home is a major center 

economic prodiK^tion for boUi mothers and fathers. 

Ontainly, home^Msed emfdogment is not a panacea, but I be> 
lievB, and can see fin»n nqr own experience, Uiat there are many 
ben^ts to himie worL Not only are home4»i8ed parents more ac- 
cessible to tlnir childran thnmc^Knit the day, but they can often 
or^mize tiheir wmk admhiies around family events, and can model 
work ndea for thcdr diiMrm. 

Madam Chairman* again, let me commend you for putting this 
heaziu together, and for focusing aUention on this very important 
issue, f hope that with ymir oranmittee's "a>nsciousness-raidng'* ef- 
forts will, in the wonte of the ancient Hebrew Prophet Malachi, 
help "turn the hearts <^ the fottrars to their children. ' 

Hiank you very much. 

[Prepared statement (^William Mattox follows.] 
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PUP4BKD Statsbiknt Of WttxiAM R Mattox, Jr., DnucRW or Policy ANALVStg, 
Family Em^labch Ootmca, Washinqton, DC 

MADAME CHAIRWOMAN, I want 10 (hank you and the distinguished 
ranking member, MR. WOLF* for giving me the opportunity, to testify 
before your committee today on the need for '^family^fricndly'' 
employment policies which make it easier for fathers to take an 
active, hands-on role in raising children. 

As you know, reams of social science data confirm what common 
sense has always lold us: that a father's presence in the home and 
his active participation in family life are extremely important to 
child well-being. Given this data - and an abundance of evidence 
showing that many children in America today are suffering from 
"father absence" -- I believe today's hearing is focused on one of the 
most critical, yet often overlooked, issues of our day. 

Accordingly, I want lo commend you, MADAME CHAIRWOMAN, for 
holding this hearing on "father-friendly" employment policies. My 
hope is that your committee's "consciousness-raising" efforts will, in 
the words of the ancient Hebrew prophet Malachi, help "^turn the 
hearts of the fathers to their children.** 
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Sttggtstlans for Poikymaktrs 

MADAME CHAIRWOMAN, I would like to offer 12 suggestions for 
government and business policymakers interested in fostering a 
more "father-frtendty" workplace: 

|« Beware of wolves in **family-friendly** clothing. 

"Pro-family" and "pro-child" imagery is often used to sell ideas, 
products* and policies which are anything but "family-friendly." For 
example, no employee benefit could be less worthy of the ^'family- 
friendly'' label than day care for ill children. If ever there were a 
time for work obligations fo take a back seat to family 
responsibilities, it is when a child is sick. 

Day care for ill children may be "business-friendly'' to the extent that 
it reduces employee absenteeism, but no amount of clever packaging 
(a Minnesota center is called "Chicken Soup." a Delaware center, 
^Sniffles and Sneezes**) can change the fact that these programs place 
far greater importance cn fulfilling the needs of the employer than 
on fulfilling the needs of employed parents and (in particular) their 
children. 

I am not suggesting that business and family interests are always at 
odds with one another, tn the short- and (especially) the long-run, 
there are many "win-win** policies which are both good for families 
and good for employers. 

I am merely suggesting that some highly*touted employee benefits 
are (to borrow one of one your favorite terms, MADAME 
CHAIRWOMAN) "Teflon" benefiU - benefits to which the "family- 
friendly** label cannot stick. 



2. Put children first* 

How can policymakers separate legitimate "family-friendly" policies 
from counterfeits? I can think of no better guide than to ask: Does 
this policy put children first? Does it give paramount consideration 
to a child's need for the active involvement of both parents? Or does 
it give paramount consideration to the interests of those interested in 
subordinating family to work? 
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3. Recognixe that kids need more than "scraps" of parental 
time* 

A recent study found that U.S. parcnis today spend roughly 40 
percent less lime with their children than parents a generation ago. 
Moreover, a review of cross-cultural research by Armand Nicholi of 
Harvard University found that U.S. parents today spend less lime 
interacting with their children than parents in any other country in 
the world except Great Britain, 

Despite the serious social problems rooted in Americas parenting 
deficit, some forces in the U.S. today argue that all children really 
need from Mom and Dad is some strategically -limed ''quality" 
interaction - 12 weeks of "bonding" at the beginning of life, some 
down-on-thc fioor-wiih-lhe-blocks time together in the evening 
after Mom and Dad unpack their briefcases, that kind of thing. While 
there is little question that children need •'quality*^ interaction with 
their parents, policymakers also should be concerned about the 
"quantity of time children spend with Dad and Mom. As Ntcholi puts 
it: 

jTlimc is like oxygen. There's a minimum amount that is 
needed to survive. Less than that amount may cause 
permanent damage. And I think the same holds true for 
a child's time and exposure to both parcnis. 

Clearly, Americans family time famine cannot be solved by feeding 
children mere "scraps" of parental time - however high in quality 
those scraps might be. Thus, one of the major goals of any "family- 
friendly'* employment policy must be that it facilitate parent child 
interaction, that it make it easier for parents to spend large 
quantities of high quality time with their children. 



4. Urge fathers to balance work and family over the life 
cycle. 

In recent years, families in America have tncreaMngly: (l) had both 
spouses employed full-ftme while children are young; and (2) had 
one or both spouses retire before age 65. Taken together, these two 
trends have created a peculiar "middle aged bulge** m the allocation 
of work and family responsibilities over the life cycle. 
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To alleviaie the "task overload" many mothers face, author Arlcne 
Cardozo advocates "sequencing": that is. dramatically downshifting 
or halting one's career involvement when children are young and 
then gradually accelerating one's career commitments as children 
mature. 

While this is a sensible strategy for many mothers, fathers too can 
benefit from seeking to "do it air over the course of their lifetimes 
instead of ail at once. Indeed, 1 can attest, first hand, to the benefits 
of such life-cycle strategies. My father worked for a number of 
years as an admissions director for a major university, a job which 
afforded him considerable time for his family. After his five children 
all reached adulthood, he quit his job at ace 56, got a scholarship to 
go to law school, and is now fulfilling a lite-iong career goal by 
practicing law. 

How can policymakers help other fathers develop similar life cycle 
strategies? The key is providing flexible employment policies - like 
flexttme. compressed work weeks, part-time work* job sharing, 
home based employment, performance-based management, and 
parental preference policies - which give parents significant controt 
over when, where, and how much they work for pay- Not only do 
such flexible employment policies help fathers balance work and 
family responsibililies at any given point in time, but they help 
family -oriented workers balance work and family responsibilities 
over the life cycle by adjusting their work "pace" according to their 
particular sation in life. For example, men might work at a 
^sprinter's" pace prior to marriage and childrearing. switch to a 
"miler's" pace during peak childrearing years, return to a "sprinter's" 
pace as children leave the home, before easing into retirement at a 
"marathoner's* pace. 

It is important to note that policymakers should seek to help fathers 
make career progress at each stage along the way. Just as a college 
student who reduces his courseload from one semester to the next 
continues to progress (albeit at a slower pace) to graduation, fathers 
who downshift from a "sprinter's" pace to a **miler's*' pace should be 
able to continue to make career progress (albeit at a slower pace). 

It is also important to recognize that the two trends cited above are 
mutually reinforcing: as more fifty- and sixtysomethtng "empty 
ncsters" retire early, more twenty- and thirtysomething couples with 
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children must work longer hours to support them through Social 
Security and other retirement programs, which in turn leads many 
younger workers to burn out and seek early retirement while they 
arc still physically vigorous and mentally sharp. 

Thus, government policymakers may want to consider linking 
proposals designed to alleviate time pressures on families with 
young children (such as pro-child lax relief) with policies designed to 
encourage a more productive role for fiftysomething and 
sixtysomcthtng individuals {such as phased retirement plans and 
higher retirement ages). 



5. View Dad and Mom as a Unit. 

In crafting family -friendly employment policies, business and 
government leaders must recognize that fathers and mothers arc 
interdependent, rather than independent, actors. This means that 
the way each spouse organizes time significantly affects how the 
other meets work and family responsibilities. It also means that, 
given the variety of factors which influence work-and-family 
decisions, different families adopt different strategies for balancing 
their responsibilities. For example, a family in which one spouse has 
significantly higher earning power than the other spouse is more apt 
to adopt a traditional breadwinner-homcmakcr strategy than is a 
couple in which both spouses have more equivalent earning power. 
Likewise, a household in which both spouses have computer skills is 
more likely to have the one or both parents working regularly from 
home than is a family in which both spouses lack such skills. 

The Jact that different families can. will, and should organize work 
and family responsibilities in different ways argues strongly for 
employment policies which are flexible, not rigid. Given the 
uniqueness of every situation, decisions about which spouse works 
when and where and for how long should be made by families - not 
by central planners interested in socially engineering certain 
outcomes. 

This does not mean thai policymakers should be neutral about which 
strategics families adopt. Clearly, policymakers should favor those 
strategies which permit families to meet both their income- 
producing and childrcaring responsibilities over those strategies 
which transfer childrearing responsibilities to other institutions. 
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6* Don*t assume dads in two-earner homes want or need 
day care, 

A$ it was noicd above, families employ a variety of strategies to 
meet their work and family responsibilities. In many two .arner 
families today, spouses stagger their work schedules to ma;i;imize the 
amount of time that at least one parent is home to care for children. 
The most common "tag-team" or "split-shift" arrangement is one 
where the father works a standard day-shift and the mother works 
part-time in the evenings or on weekends. 

White some policymakers and day care advocates argue that most 
'tag-team * couples that care for their own children do so because 
they lack access to "high-quality" center-based day care, field 
interviews by social historian Barbara Dafoe Whitehead of the 
Institute for American Values suggest otherwise. "Most parents 
believe the safest and best child care is provided by a parent or close 
relative." Whitehead reports. A number of recent surveys support 
her case (see attached fact sheets on poll data)* as does a 1989 
University of Michigan study which found that most employed 
mothers opt for care by fathers or other family members out of 
preference rather than necessity. 

The fact that families prefer parental care of children over 
institutional day care helps to explain why parents never marched in 
the streets for the day care bill passed last year by Congress. As Rep. 
George Miller (D-CA) acknowledges in the current issue of Mother 
ISOiSl magazine; 

1 spent eight years in getting the child-care bill passed in 
Congress* and at its zenith, there was never ^ chitd-care 
movement in the country. There was a coalition of child- 
advocacy groups, and a few large international unions that 
put up hundreds of thousands of dollars, and we created in the 
mind of the leadership of Congress that there was a child-care 
movement - but there was nobody riding me. And not one of 
my colleagues believed their election turned on it for a 
momeni. 

Milters confession - along wiih all of the research data on parental 
preferences - should give pause to business leaders being lobbied 
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for more on-site day care by the same union leaders and day care 
advocates that pushed federal legislation through Congress* 

7. Favor iK^ages and nexible work arrangements over 
service-oriented benefits. 

The friendliest of all "family-friendly" government economic policies 
are those which increase the take honw pay of parents by reducing 
the extraordinary tax burden that families with children bear. The 
beauty of such tax based policies, particularly when contrasted 
against various government services, is that they give parents 
greater economic autonomy. They give parents the economic 
freedom to choose for themselves how to blancc work and family. 

Similarly* the best employment policies for families are generally 
those which increase the take-home pay of parents via higher wages 
and those which give parents greater control over when* where, and 
how much they work. Such policies arc generally superior to 
service^oriented benefits because they give parents greater economic 
autonomy. While there are exceptions to this general rule - paid 
vacation is one^ some would argue health insurance is another - 
there is leason to be wary of employee benefits which significantly 
increase the corporation's influence over critical family functions, 
like chttdrearing. 



8. Don't penaliEe families that care for their own children. 

Some employee benefit plans pose serious equity problems. For 
example, suppose two workers doing the same job arc each offered a 
compensation package which includes certain benefits (such as job- 
guaranteed paid parental leave and corporate day care) which are 
utilized by one employee, but arc of no interest to the other. Unless 
the latter employee is able to opt for higher wages or other desired 
benefits of comparable value (for example, dental insurance or more 
paid vacation days), he or she will be penalized for adopting a work- 
family strategy that seeks to avoid use of market services designed 
to replace family functions. He or she will essentially receive 
unequal compensation for equal work. 

This scenario underscores the need for cafeteria benefit plans which 
give workers an opportunity to select from a menu of options those 
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benefili they would most like to have. In addition, this scenario 
Sttggesfs govemmeot-inandaied employee tenefits could t^st 
potential equity problems. For example, a recent study conducted by 
researchers at the University of Connecticut and Cornell University 
found that employers typically do not hire a replacement worker to 
fill in for women on maternity leave, preferring instead to spread the 
leave-iakers work load among existing employees. This research 
helps explain why studies show the cost of mandated leave to 
employers is modest, and it demonstrates that the "gains'* made by 
some employees via mandated benefits often impose significant costs 
-- in lost time and money •- on other workers. 

Indeed, there is reason to believe a government-mandated parental 
leave policy would crowd out ''family-friendly'' employment options 
* like Hexttme and homework which are popular with employed 
fathers. Given a short-handed employer's need to have a certain 
number of workers available to cover the centralized workplace 
during normal business hours, it seems likely that an inadvertent 
effect of mandated leave would be to deny some fathers the 
opportunity to work flexible hours or from home - not to mention 
the fact that picking up the stack for other employees could force 
some Dads to work overtime, depriving them of time with their 
families. Accordingly, far from being a ''fatherfriendly*' policy, 
federally -mandated parental leave could actually reduce the amount 
of time fathers spend with their children. 

Of course, biases against parental time with children are hardly 
unprecedented. For years* the federal tax code has discriminated 
against parental chtldrearing (whether by Mom at home, a tag-team 
couple, or some other arrangement) by linking certain tax benefits to 
day care expenses. Last year. Congress look a very modest step 
towards leveling the playing field by creating the Young Child Tax 
Credit, a tax benefit available to aM taxpayers who do not claim the 
day care tax credit. 

Apparently, this modest effort was too much for some Members of 
Congress to stomach. A bill introduced (ironically enough) the week 
of Mother s Day by Sen. Albert Gore (D-TN) and Rep. Thomas Downey 
(D-NY) would ehminate the Young Child Tax Credit, thereby 
exacerbating the tax code's bias against parental chitdrearing. What 
IS especiatty ironic about this attempt to "turn back the clock" to the 
days when the t^x code did not recognize parental chitdrearing is 
this: Gore and Downey are both cosponsors of the Family and Medical 
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Leave Act* Thus, their islx bill would increiise tax discrimination 
against the very people parental leave legislation is supposed to help 
- new mothers who want to take time off from employment to care 
for their children. 



9. Recognize that Dads and Moms are not Interchangeable* 

The equity problems associated with govemment-mandated parental 
leave demonstrate the folly of ignoring significant and appropriate 
gender differences. While there is reason to be wary of efforts to 
erect ovcriy restrictive gender rotes, there is also reason to be wary 
of efforts to suggest that mothers and fathers are interchangeable co- 
parents. 

The trutht of course, is that mothers and fathers - by virtue of their 
gender each make unique contributions to a child's life. This is 
why both maternal and paternal time with children is so imponant, 
and why policies should be flexible enough to permit fathers and 
mothers to adopt different strategies for meeting work and family 
responsibilities. 



10« Talk more about good and bad dads than new and old 
dads. 

There is a lot of talk these days about the "new" father talk that, 
quite honestly, leaves me uneasy. While I would almost surety 
qualify as a "new** fatho- - I have attended the births of both of my 
children, taken paternity leave, changed dirty diapers, served as the 
primary caretaker of my children when my wife works for pay, and 
negotiated an arrangement with my employer which allows me to 
work two days a week from home ** I am t>othered by the fact that 
the ""new" father seems to only score points for assuming non- 
traditional responsibilities. He is never lauded for getting out of bed 
in the middle of the night to check out a strange noise, squashing 
those huge cockroaches no one else wants to touch, building his son a 
treehouse in the backyard^ or for busting his tail at work so that he 
and his family can one day afford to move out of the trailer park. 

Moreover, I am bothered by the fact that the '*new" father is largely 
a repudiation of the ''old*' father. There is a certain irony in this, for 
the father of the 1950s - at least the mythological father depicted 
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on those much-maligned TV siicoms - was hardly delinquent when 
il came to family matters. As David Blankenhom and Barbara 
Whitehead of the Institute for American Values point out: 

As much as our culture in the 19S0s worshipped Mom in the 
kitchen, tt celebrated Dad in the <Jen . , . Television viewers 
seldom saw the father of "Father Knows Best" at work. We 
never knew what Ozzie Nelson or Ward Cleaver did for a 
living. For these television dads, the pathway to the good life 
ran. not through '"^e office, but straight to the backyard with 
the kids. 

Whether or not Fifties sitcoms accurately depicted reality* it is clear 
that at least some fathers from ihat generation were highly involved 
in family matters, just as some "new" fathers are deeply committed 
to their families today. Likewise, some fathers in both generations 
clearly failed to strike a good balance between work and family. 

Thus, rather than drawing a distinction between "new" and "old" 
fathers, it seems more appropriate to distinguish between "good" and 
"bad" dads. Indeed, given the dramatic increase in the number of 
fatherless families since the 1950s, it is clear that many of the "new- 
dads are actually more delinquent than most of the *'old*' dads. 



it. Give mothers at home the respect they are due. 

Some "new" father advocates have long hoped that the rise in the 
number of two-career households would spur men to take a more 
active role in fathering. But several studies, including one by 
University of Virginia sociologists Steven Nock and William Paul 
Kingston, show that fathers in two-income families actually spend 
less time with their children than fathers in traditional breadwinner- 
homemaker households. 

One research review suggests that the reason for this discrepancy is 
guilt-ridden, same-shift wives "essentially push the dads out of the 
way in their rush to spend time with baby at the end of the day." 
While logistics arc no doubt pan of the problem, prevailing cultural 
attitudes towards childrearing and childrearers also are sure to be a 
contributing factor. Indeed, it may be ihat fathers in some two- 
earner households have decided that if spending time with children 
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is as unfulfilling and tmmatertal as some maternal empioymeni 
advocates claim, their time would be better spent elsewhere. 

Thus, ironically enough, part of the key to stimulating greater father- 
child interaction may be extolling* at long last, the imponant 
contribution mothers at home mak**. 



IZ. Give Fathers More Homework 

Finally* policymakers should give special anention to removing 
tmpedtmeti:^ to home-based employment, thereby helping to usher 
in a 21st Century compuier-drtven version of the old agrarian 
economy in which th? home is a major center of economic production 
for both moiiivri^ and fathers. Indeed, from a family time 
perspective, the pre industrial agrarian family model was superior to 
the l9S0S'Style hreadwinner-homemaker family model since it 
facilitated greater farner^chitd interaction and allowed mothers to 
make a more significant economic coniribution without abdicating 
childrearing responsibilities^ 

Home-based employment is certainly not a panacea. Obviously, 
many jobs (police ofncer, pilot, waitress, to name a few) could never 
be moved home. Moreover^ many jobs that can be done at home 
(especially those requiring significant mental concentration) are less 
compatible with simultaneous child care than most agrarian era 
occupations. 

Still, there are many benefits to homework: parents are accessible 
throughout the day, can organize their work schedules around family 
events, and can model various work roles for their children. 
Moreover, home -based employment is not just good family policy, h 
is also good energy policy since it reduces gasoline consumption, good 
environmental policy since it reduces automobile pollution, good 
foreign policy because it reduces our de|^ndence on foreign oil, good 
budget policy because it reduces the need for roads and bridges to 
accomodate rush-hour commuters, and good public safety policy 
since it reduces daytime home burglaries. 

For all of these reasons, policymakers should seek to make home-^ 
based employment a major paft of any effort to create a more 
"father-friendly" workplace. 
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FAMILY TIME: WHAT PARENTS WANT 
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Despite growing economic and culmrat pressures, mo*i 
famti^\ in America today would like to devote less partntal 
time to paid emplo>inent and more pdrtntal time to 
childrearing dctivuies. 

* A 1989 Cornell Univenhy mdy found that two-thirds of 
all mothers employed full-time would like lo^work fewer 
hours so that ihey can devote more ume to their families. 

♦ A 1990 Lqs Angeles Time!> poll found that 57 percent of all 
fathers and 55 percem of alt mothers feel guilty about 
spending too little time with their children. 

• In a 1989 New York Times poll* 83 percem of empIo>ed 
mothers and 72 percent of employed fathers say ihey are torn 
between the demands of their job» and the desire to spend 
more tune with their families, 

^ A 1990 Roper poll for Virginia Slims found that only 1 5 
percent of all women believe a three month maternity leave is 
sufficient. Fully half want to be home at least until children 
arc 2 - 3 years of age. and 39 percent want to be home at least 
until ilwir children begin attending school. 

* A 1988 USA Tf>day survey found that parents of young 
children icfemify "missing big events in children's lives" as the 
thing they dislike most about their current day care situation 

♦ This same USA Tod^y survey found that 73 percent of all 
two-parent families would have one parent stay home full-time 
with children "if mof»y were not an issue." 

• A 1989 WashinglOn PftSl/ABC News poU on child cafe 
issues found that 8 of 10 parents believe it is best for young 
children to be cared for by paiems at home. 

• A 1989 University of Michigan study found that most 
employed mothers opting for care by f^ly numbers did so 
out uf prrfefence rather than necessity. 

INF7*a/»f 
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FAMILY TIME: WHAT AMERICANS WANT 



Swtcc I%5. ilw amount of itmc parents spend with ihcir 
children has dcclii^d 40 percent according to data collected at 
the Universtly of Maryland. Th»« '^rop in parrm-chtid 
inieractiOT has generated inuc!f public concern: 

♦ A 1989 survey commissioned by the Mass^husetts Mutual 
Insurance Company found that Americans believe "parents 
having less time to spend with tt^ir families'' is the single most 
important trason for the family's dectuic in our society. 

♦ A 1990 Times-Mirror poll found thai 73 percent of the 
Amencan public believes "too many children are being raised 
in a day carer up from ^ percent in 1987. 

* A 1989 Gallup poll for Newsweek magaziiK found that by a 
5 ' 2 margin. Americans believe it is better for famiiies to 
make economic sacrifices so that childien can be cared for by 
a parent at hc^ne than to maximize family income to improve 
their economic standing. 

* A 1989 Lou Harris poll found that 82 percent of the 
Amencan public bebeves care by parents and other family 
members is supenar to care by non-relatives. 

• In a 1990 Gallup poll for the Los Angeles Times . 7% 
percent of the Amencan public believes children fare best 
when they have a nv^r who is not employed outside the 
home. 

• When respondents to the Massachusetts Mutual survey were 
asked to identify "extremely effective" ways to strengther the 
family, the most common response was families ''spending 
more time together/' 
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FAMILY TIME: WHAT CHILDREN WANT 



American children are starving loday - starving from a 
lack of parental litne. anention and affectioa In fact, patents 
today spetid 40 percent less time with their chsldicn than did 
parenu in l%5. 

Not suiprisingly, Americans believe "parents having 
kss time to spend with it^ir famiites" is the single most 
important reason for the family's decline in our society 
according to a 1989 stirvey commissioned by the 
Massachusetts Mutual Insurance Company. 

Such concerns are well-founded. Research by social 
scientists John DeFrain and Nick Stinnett identifies "spending 
lots of time together** as one of tte seven keys to strong family 
life. 



Parents are not the only ows concerned about the 
decline in parent-child interaction. Children, too. would like 
to see the work and family pendulum swing back in the 
direction of home. 



When MOO schookhildren were asked. "What do you 
think makes a hBp^ family?,** De Fratn and Stinnen report 
that children "did not list money, cars* fuse homes, or 
letevtsions.** Instead, the answer mo%t frequently offered was 
"doing things toother/* 

Moreover* a 1990 special edition of Ttmf magazine on 
the "twentysomeihing" generation found that 63 percent of the 
18-29 year olds poUed hope to spend more time with their 
children than their parents spent with them. 

As Ellen Galinsky of the New York-based Families and 
Work Institute explains. *These young people have seen their 
parents come home from work wiped out and not have time 
for them, and they are saying they don^t want to live that 

way." 
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Chairwoman Schbokdkr. Thank you very much, and I guess 
would only amend it to say also, give fatten at home the re^>^ 
they are di», because ive haven't <H>ne that either, and I think 
your pointB about bniah contact with children don't do it, you cer- 
tainly need a lot more tlun brush contact 

I guess nay bumper stidEer would be, "Life's not a drew rehears- 
al." and there's too manv peoi^e who think when you are young it 
is a dress rehearsal, and your fieamly is always going to be there, 
only to And out that the family ian t always going to be there if 
you don't take mit time at the b^inning and build those roots that 
you desperately need. 

I want to announce, first of all, that the record wiU remain open 
for two more weeks, so that anyoiM who has things they would Uke 
to add to the record, we would be more than happy to put it in. We 
think this is very important, and we would Uke to get tbia record 
around to many eroiHoyers, and many people who are struggling 
with this whole topic 

Then, I would Uke to ask Norma and Myriam, I guess in particu- 
lar, I was 80 haunted by this fatherhood class that I visited, of 
th^ 40 young men, Uiree of whom knew who Uteir fathers were. 
The idea of having to go to a class to learn how to be a father was, 
first of all, fairly astounding to someone who grew up in a middle- 
dara, in a more Norman Rockwell type family I guess, but the very 
interesting tiling was in talking to the instructor, he said ths meet 
sttccsesfUl thing thsy did were trips to the zoo with the fathers, be- 
cause then they knew what to talk about. The hardest thhig is, 
they kept waning to know, what do fathers talk about with chil- 
dren, and at tlw zoo you could talk about the elephants, or you 
could talk about 

I was toudied, in your book, as I read it, about the parenting 
classes, and what you are saying is, it's if they are reauired every- 
body goes, and then it's permis»ble for everyone to talk about it, is 
that it? 

Ms. MiSDZiAN. Yes, exactly. I think what I'm saying is a little 
like— not a little, a lot like what Mr. Rothman was saying earlier, 
and eeveral other panel members, that we really need a basic 
change in attitude, that the idea of the father being really involved 
with his children, taking a paternity leave, is just very, very far 
from being mainstream in American society today. 

And, having parenting classes for boys and girls will help make 
it mainstream. The reason I recommend that they be started by 
fifth grade at the latest is because of pregnancy, shice they seem to 
serve as a pregnancy deterrent, and since girls are eetting preg- 
nant today as early as age 12. fUth grade seems to he the right 
place. There are also other pedagogical reasons, but this kind of 
program legitimizes boys' interest in fathering, and later men s m- 
terest in fathering, so I think it's a stepping stone in the kind of 
direction that was mentioned by a number w people here, in terms 
of l^timizing paternal involvement, nuQor paternal involvement. 

Ms. Radin. I would like to add a comment to that, 1 wouldn't 
vmte off all the fathers who didn't have these parenting classes, I 
Udnk what is needed is some encourajroment to fathers to talk to 
their kids about what intereste them. U it's sports, that's okay, you 
can talk about sporte with boys and girls, or you can have some 
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kind o{ dku^D about a modiftod vereiaii of what the men are in* 
terasted in. Even if ytm are watching tetevkicm and can talk about 
tha^ if you are interroted in fixing cars, or whatewr the activity 
haraens to be^ ki^ can be ini^c^vi»i in it 

Recently Fve also hem ddng research on grandfathered and have 
talked to a grandfather who said that now for the first time he has 
time to spend with his diUdren. I think one of the important issues 
that's been Intn^t up here, is that work has bem given the high* 
est mrtority during the chOdrearing yearst and it's only when men 
reaim the age oO-ish and fiO^ish that thpy M th^ can do it right 
and can take the time to spend with their children^ 

And when mrandfothers find time to talk with children, there's 
no diortage or thinm th^ can talk about So, I think the impor* 
tant lurtion is that it*s May to take the time to talk to your kids 
about what you are interested in, both boys and girla 

Oiairwoman SomosrasE. I thbik you just hit a IkA button. We 
always have said that there's yet to be a man who has died in 
America saying they wish they had s^pent more time at the crffice, 
and there's been many saymg they wish they had spent more time 
at home. 

And. I know I constantly find around here members who are so 
exciteo to be grandparrats, and I think that's alt over the countiy— 
that's why I think these h^urings are so important there is just 
s<»nethii% idbout no matter how many tim» youVe had fatherhood 
hearings, or how much we preach, ttere^s an incredUile number in 
corporate America that don't get it, that still think the way to go 
forwaid is that you work eveiy ni^t except Christmas Eve, 3fou 
know, and you work 14 hour days and on weekends and everything 
else, and that's the way to do it 

So, I Uiink while we are all sitting here in agreement it almost 
souncb too CTfiy, as vi^ sit here all agreeing, aim the re^ty of the 
world out there is that it's really quite dinerent ^re aren't very 
many Los Angeles', and there Bten t vBiy many Merck foundations, 
and there aren't many of those kind of corporaUons. Is thai what 
you find in your resi^uich too? 

Ma Radin. Well, the thing that comra to mind is something I 
have personally found in my research. There seems to be a cost in 
terms of employment when men or women put a lot of time into 
childrearixu[. In the study of these primary caregiving men in 
intact families, when we asked, what do th^ see as advantages 
and disadvant^es, the advantQges were almoat uniformlv in terms 
of the wonderral relationship uiey have with their children, and 
we've seen it here this morning. 

Regarding Uie disadvantages, I remember there was a musician 
who said he doesn't have tuni^ to rehrarse as much as he used to. 
There was a professor who said he isn't turning out as many 
papers as he had been doing before. I think we have to accent the 
fact ^t a balance is needed, that vou are not going to be able to 
produce the kinds of things you could produce when you are work- 
uig 60-hours a week, turning out the same products, and that's 
okay, because, as you say, time — you are not going to r^ret later 
on not spending more time at the office, but you are i^ing to rc^rret 
the time that you missed taking care of, and watching your cnil* 
dren grow. 
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I think we've got to accept the need for balance, and that life 
isn*t made up of now many publications vou have, and how high a 
ning you've reached on the oorpmate ladder, 
^airwoman Schrobdbr. Of course, Mr. Mattox, your point is.we 
do more time diifling, do more oi the 60-hour week paper writing 
in later years. , 

Mr. Mattox. Yes. When a business person hears that theres 
B»^ng to be a cost paid* or for that matter when government pohcy- 
makers hear that there's ffoinff to be a cost in productivity among 
that middle«ged group of mmuy-orirated woi^rs, thev see no ¥^ 
to make up f(a i3xat loss. I'm suggesting that it would oe better for 
families, and, I think, for the economy, if more work were shifted, 
and we made the stage in life of, say, 55 to age 70, a stage in life 
that is ni<»e productive than is often the case currently. 

rm not suggesting that the people in that age strata work 60- 
hour weeks, but since the trend is d^ly toward early retirement, 
I think we need to be challenging whether or not that's the best 
way to oiganize priorities over the life cycle. 

Chairwoman Sciisokdeb. Mr. Mattox, I guess I'd have to take 
issue a bit with you on fomUy medkal leave, in that it is not man- 
dated that people take it I think you want to be very clear, it s just 
mandated Oat if they want it, that they can take it, and I think 
it's very easy to work into a cefoteria plain in that form. 

And, I do think it's important, I don't think anybody is trying to 
say that if you have those 12 weeks you can then check out and go 
back to work and meet the child again when tiiey graduate from 
college. But, I do think that early f<mndation 

Mr. Mattox. Absolutely. 

CSiairwoman ScHSOEnra [continuing]. And ^at feeling comforta- 
ble with a newborn is a very important right that people should 
have, and, cAviously, they can ncifotiate it up and down any way 
want to. 

SOp it's only saying that that's one option people can have, but 
they don't have to take it 

Mr. BfATTOX. As you point out we definitely need to be encourag- 
ing parento to take time off after the birth of a child. I would only 
question whether or not 12 weeks is really going to do it. 

CSiairwoman Schroedeb. Well, I started with more, it got wa- 
tered down to that. 

Mr. Mattox. I hope that yotVU take a look at the proposal that 
CongTfssman Stenholm has introduced here in the House, that 
would provide as much as six years of time off for workers after 
the birth of a child. , 

Chairwoman Schhoeder. As you know, though, theres no— 
there's no requirement the compmy takes them back, it iust says 
it would be nice if they would after six years, and it would be nice. 

Mr. Mattox. Well, there's a tradeoff, obviously, that an employer 
has to niE^e between being able to guarantee a job and bemg able 
to provide the kind of time that parents might like, and I think 
that the Steoholm pn^Msal attempts to say, for thtxe that value 
time at home with children more than job security, here's an 
option that we think ought to be provided. 

Chairwoman Schbokdbr. Yes, and for those who could afford to 
take six years out 
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Mr. Mattox. Yes, which only undeimons the importance of the 
tax relief measures that have been intooduced here. 

Cliairwoman Schbobdbb. I agree. I think there's just no one solu- 
tion. I think we've got a fi^t on all fronts, and I think some of the 
panels have pointed that out, that it's— while we all may he in 
agreement, there's an awftil lot of ^aces that aren't in agreement, 
and we've got an awftil lot of thought changing to do to leally take 
that on. 

I am going to yield to Congressman Wdf, and I apologize if I 
leave for a bit, we are starting the Breast Cancer Chalfenge at 
noon outside, and that has also oera something Fve bmn womng 
on longer than I ever care to admit So, I have to be out tiiere to 
launch that, and I thank very much the panel for being here, be- 
cause I inobably won't be able to be here to thank you at the end. 

Connessman Wolf. 

Mr. Wolf. Well, thank you. I have no auctions. I want to thank 
all of you. Doctor, I'd like to get a copy of your book, I've asked my 
staff to get a copy, I'd love to nod it I thmk you've all made very, 
very good points. 

TbetB are diffoences for different families, d^ermt approaches, 
but I think the ultimate is, when you r^h the rad of your Ufe, 
you want to know that you did evenrthing you possibly omld. As 
the ChainmHnan said with ropard to life nt^ being a dress rehears- 
al, you cannot get your famuy and put them on a shetf, and say 
after I get this time I'll come hack. When you come back they are 
not going to be on the shelf, they'll be somewhere else. 

I've always admired, I don't plan <m voting for him, but I've 
always admired Senator Itongas, when he gave up a safe seat in 
the Senate. Hiat's not saying much for him being a Democratic 
Senator bom Massachusetts, out he made the comment that "He 
never heard anyone on their death bed say. 1 wi^ I had roent 
more time with my business,'" and I think everyone in tius busi- 
ness, or any business, whatever you are in, you always say, golly, if 
I had only spent more time with my family. 

I say that evec^ day. I can't go back. Portunatelv, I saw this film, 
I can't rewrite history, but I was fortunate enough to be able to do 
some tbinm early enouf^ to make a difference, and. hopefully, 
there will be a lot of changes of attitudes. 

Uut, again, thank you so much for your testimony. 

Chairwoman Schboedbr. Thank you. 

Conn^rasman Bilirakis. 

Mr. BiURAKis. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

I can endorse a little of what Frank has just said, because during 
the orientation back in late 1982, right after I was elected to my 
first term, Frank spoke to incoming fredmien about how every 
Sunday should be set aside strictly for family, the need to spend 
more time with your children, ana not letting the job absorh you 
the way it, unfortunately, does up here. He certainly has lived his 
words, and I conunend mm for it. 

I commend you, Madam Chairwoman. I came here directly from 
the airport, and I apoli^ze for being late, but you've shown a real 
caring on this issue. I also might aSd that I would like to compli- 
ment you on a balanced group of panelists. Unfortunately, one of 
the tmngs that I've found since I've been up here is almost closed 
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minds among Uie people in the chair, where they, basically, have a 
particular point of view and stack the witnesses to support that 
point of view. However you seem to be very interested in getting 
all viewpoints, and I certainly compliment you for Uiat. Hopeftilly, 
we all can woiIl tt^ether and do what needs to be done insofar as 
government involvement in these issues. 
Thank you very much. 

CSiBirwoman Schboepsr. I guess I'd have to Umnk Jim Schroe- 
der, who was <m TV this morning as one of the Mr. Moms, but he 
lived through all of that too, and I don't think he'd trade a minute 
(rf it I mran, we really did run a tag team operation, which I think 
is what you are talking about. Both of us rot to wear both hats a 
lot, but, you know, it all worked, and that^s— I think it's very im- 
portant to talk about those role models, and we are in a society 
where you show up with children and people say, what's that, and 
you aay it's a child, and they act like, you know, you've just done 
something terrible, you've worn a bathing suit to church, and 
that's really the attitude we are working on. 

So, thank you all very, very much. 

Congresswoman Horn, did you have any questions? 

Ms. HoBN. No. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Okay. She came in to bail me out for 
the Breast Cancer thing, so I thank you very much. I know you've 
been very interested in it, too. We had late planes, and people get- 
ting in this morning. Well, with that, I think we'll then ac^oum 
the hearing, and I thank you all very, very much. 

[Whereupon, at 11:52 a.m.. the committee was accounted. } 
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PlRVABSD StaTEUBNT OF HON. BaeBASA^RoGS COLLUfS. A RB'BBBBNTATIVS IN 

C0NOU88 Fmm THt State or MxcaioAN 

Good morning. I am cdad thi^ m are having thii hearing m creating family 
firtendly workplaces for Mters* I think this is vary important since w© live al a 
tisae When tl^ structure the family is omrtantiy evolving. Today tarn fiidm* 
are tingle parents, more btters are sharing custody vf their chiMren after divorce, 
and sii^e males are beoomiiv adoptive parents. These fedms ahme are enough to 
demon s trate the need (or c»^^g fomily fKendty miricplaoes. 

A ^'family fHendly" mriqdaoe is one where a parent isn^t made to fad guilty if 
he or she Im to call home to diedi <m a tick child or call home to mskB sure a child 
hia arrived safely from school If a diild is ill, the parent's first contideration mu^ 
be the well-being of the child, not what the reaction of the mpk^er wilt be is he is 
late or abe^t trim work- 

I think emplovers will find that if employees are free to care for their children 
wiUiout stress, their work product is better and the environment in the workpla^ is 
more potitive and productive in general 



PREPABsn Statement of Hon. Scott Klvq, A Reprbssntativs In Gonorbss Prom 

THE StATB op WlBCONgfN 

I would like to thank Chairwoman Schroeder for calling this hearing addressing 
issues many of us have been examining for quite some time. In talking to families 
with working parents* and from personal eiipenenoe. there is a definite need to pro* 
vide more ojqxntunities for working parents to spend more time with their children. 

Studies showing parents are willing to sacrifice "rapid career growth"' to spend 
more time with their fomiltes underscores the fact that having a good family life is 
of primary purpose and should not be sacriffoed fbr a career track. Many efforts are 
being made by the private sector, without any federal prodding or mandates, to 
keep the family stnmg while giving parents the opportunity to continue their ca- 
reers. 

In my Congrestional Wstrict we have several companies that have broken new 
ground with programs to help families. One of these companies^ the Promega Corpo- 
ration, is building a $1 million» l6,0004quare^fDot child care fiudlity. 

The center will be licensed for up to 160 children from infant to school age. En- 
rollment will be open to the public for fblKday and half-day care. Children of Pro- 
mega empkyem and other companies in the surrounding butiness park will be 
given priority. I am submitting a newB|»per artkle fbr the record about this facility. 

Competition for qualitv empSoyees has grown quite intense. 

Theae employees are demanding flexibility to preserve quality of family life. Em- 
ployers like Promega are leading the way in developing wavs to meet this important 
demand which benefita the parents, the employers, and most importantly--the 
American FamUy. 
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Child care center is a 'dream come true' 
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PkVAUD SrATMBNT Hon. D^vx Glmp, a RxivnNTATtvs in CbmMss 

tHB Stats or BtemsAN 

t woiili! Uk» to tlmk Chpinmoiuk S c h road ci fin* l»ddlng this heftring aiiit iovH^ 
ing theao vwry k no w l e to aMo Mowte to oo that wo can diKUv this very importont 
imm being Anmrteon &BiUtei> ft b liiqxntoiit tk^ we omtinw to aatfch for wq» 
to eeriit Ameriqm fomjlieo. 

RJR. 1ST7, the Tkx fWrMi for FkmlUee Ad; cfniiich I am a co^maor, ia a ftm 
in tlMi ri^ directtoB in makiiv tlM fiunQjr itniom tar increattiv the pmmd 
lnooa» tax dac tet j on for d^Miaii. Raising o fivntty u a flnandaJ haniship and this 
meaaum eaaee ttut flnanriiil bttrdeo many lamllfee hoe. 

The hearing today foeuaea on a proUan filing nsam American familtaa Parenta^ 
eapedal^ fmm, do not ma enoiqdi timo whh thair children* ^end too 
much ttm» at the office. Cbttdm need to he with their parenta, eapedallv during 
the ftannathw FBara^ ao that tfa^ grow up to be healthy nnd productive dtizena I 
am eurmtlv reacaching vn^ to mwUe an effiactlve, wmthwhlle iHune baaed buai- 
neaa atntoaphere for finatUea to awnr parenta to vmk at home. 

I am hi^^efol that the outcome of today'a hearing will remit in mors fiatbeiv 
■pending tinw witii tl^ difldrm. BaiaiBff a fomOv ia one of Ufis'a great joba aoi we 
naed tD alkrar parBota to apoid nrare ttme with thmr dtildreit. enjo^ixts them as they 
grew. 
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PWAEOSrATTPIlKTOTTHK AflKMaATlQN OF PAKI^THfB PftORBBIOiliaSt 

Tte Awociitim of Part«TiM FrofOMionals (JOrrP) flutaits 
thim mtmtmmmnt in si^port of its pMition en tho um of flnlblo 
vork ArrangoMnts as a mmmnm to Mliioviiig a hulthy balanco 
botwMii mrk pmtmonml ro^^^ilitiM« tte Awociation of 
Part«TiM ProfaMionala ia a national, nonprofit: organisation 
dadieatad to promoting tlia advantagoa of flaxibla vorX optiooa, 
advocating oquitabla eoi^anaation and banaf ita for |Murt"-tina 
mmplofmWf and providing inforaation to a^ployara and individuals 
on eurrant a^loyaant trmda and praoticaa aa thay ralata to 
aUamativa vork aohadulaa* Batabliahad in 1976, APTP haa vorkod 
axtanaivaly vith tiotb aaployaaa and aiq^Xoyara to haXp bring 
f laxibla wrk ^iona to tha mrkplaca* 

Claarlyi. thara ia a growing dMai^ amng asqployaas for 
graatar flaxibility in work aenadulaa. Vith tlia growing nimbar of 
tvo-'caraar couplas, and tha inoraaaad sharing of raaponaibilitiaa 
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for chlldrm mtid •giitg parmts» MployMn RMd i^lora to help 
ttmm bftlanra tteir profMsional aiuS personal IIwb. Althou^b 
vomn clMLTly eontimt* to Mto up th* aajority of thoM 
raqpiMting mrkplacs options^ aon am «nd r«tir«M ar« lo^ln^ 
for vaya to rodncw tteir voiA saiodulM in or<lor to •cconodato 
fully rrapomlbllltlu and othor pomral intormto* 

Tbo RMd to ^mmtm foally-frioMly work onvlrofiMnt* im not 
•JtcXualvo to ltr9o mmptmimm* APTP has Mon a algnlf leant 
Incroaaa in tha nuabar of aaaxiar aa vail aa largar a^loyara vtio 
ara craating faaily-friandly polieiaa to allov aaployaaa aora 
tiaa amy from tha Mrkplaoa for iapwtant paraonal 
raaponalbilltiaa* Imta«l, flaxibla voric arrangaaanta ara juat aa 
iaportant for aaall to aid**alsa oospaniaa aa tbay ara for XarfO 
corporationa. Alao^ racant draaatic ohangaa in tha aconoay hava 
praptad an incraaalng mabar of aapl^fara to ranaidar flaxibla 
Mrk a<diadiilaa aa a viabia altamativa to dovnaialng thair 
tforkforca. Flaxibla work optiona of tan anabla aaployara to at^id 
coatly layoff a ahich ara diaruptiva and atraaaf ul, and at tha 
aaaa tlaa^ allow aaployara to ratain trainad and axparlancad 
aaployaaa. 

Tha Bova toward davaloping foraalisad coapany-vida pollclaa 
for altamativa work arrangaaanta la prograaaing at a alow but 
apparant paca. Quita oftan^ it i» within thoaa crapaniaa whara 
part-tlaa and ^^'b-ahar it^ arrar^aaanta hava workad auccasafully 
on an ad hoc baaia that aora foraalitad polieiaa ara baing 
of farad to a widar mtabar of aaployaaa* 
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VCbm BWMM cMt • f lwlbl« MTk cqptioM pro9m, hm it part 
tlM, job sharing* flaititim Qt t«X«mmitii)9« is • 
rMporail>iiity ^idi sust to stored by botli thm oployar and tba 
aipl^raa. toployaM^ aanagara, ai^arviaora and GO-mrtara all 
play a vital roia in arantring tbia aucmaa. Ra^rdlaaa of wbatbar 
it ia eopany polioy or an individualiMd arrangaarat, tba 
o^ployaa noat faal confidant that hia vorfc arrangoMit ia both an 
aceaptabia and aeeaptad practioa. Vithottt tha an^^wt of 
MMganant, too nany aqpXoyaaa vill to raluctant to taha 
advantaga of vorjcplaca polioiaa that pamit a^iadola aiangaa. 
Vhat ia why ia ao important for a^pXoyara to aatabliah vrittan 
polieiaa that anployMa can raly on to tolp tbaa in ttoir naad to 
talanca vorh and faaiXy raaponaibilitiaa. Xdaally* thaaa polieiaa 
will provida claar guidalinaa for aaouring altamativa iiorh 
arrangananta, job rainatatnant protaotion, guarantaad banafita» 
and fair and adaquata eoapanaation. 

Ifhara flaxibla work arrangoMnta ara availabla^ it ia 
traditionally tha fasala in a ti»*-earaar faaily tiho opta to 
radttoa bar acbaduis in ordw to tolp a ccoaaoda ta family naada* 
lOkim ia bacauaa, avan in thaaa aodam tiaaa, our aociaty 
continuaa to oparata uiklar tha aaau^tion ttot tha day-to^y 
oara and nurturing of chiidran ia tha woMn'a raaponaibility^ 
Anothar iaportant factor km ttot Mn atill bring in aora incoaa 
than wown» ao thair salary ia oftantiaaa aora critical to tha 
family^ a financial stata. Aa long aa thara ia disparity totwaan 
tha aalariaa of nsn and irosan, wa will continua to tova aora 
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woman thu mi ta]cln9 «4vMt«9« of Altunatlm vwX mwqnmnitm 
in thOM wmrlqpXacM imm* tli^ mrw availabls. 

imp h«« Mm f iMlbltt imrk arrm9«Mnts vprk in • mwtar of 
mys. For •naple, two aptp nuXmr* in tte altf-iiMt *r« fwtroiwB 
gsologists cumntly tmlOnf part tiw for tHa Poteral 
GovomMnt. in ordor to telMOO fMily and cumts^ tlioy havo 
Arrmvad ooapliMntttry t^iodiilM ao thmt om parmt is hoM vith 
tlM childrm thm othor ia at tha offioa* Thay foal that 

■Mt emiplM could aaHa aiailar arraf^nonts if thay cbosa to do 
so and piann«l for it mf f ioimtly in advanco. Claarly^ howavar^ 
thaaa typan of ftrrangoMBtn would bo nora popular it onpaniaa 
iaplaMntotf fnily-friandly polioiaa parvittin? altamativo mrh 
o<modulos for all oployaaa* 

Cloarly, tha nova toward «raat«r flaxibility in work 
■ohadulaa involvoa chan^M which vill bacona a pananont part of 
tha workplaca. Tha fanily haa tahan on now inportanca in Anariean 
aociaty and acdiiaving a balanoa batwaan family and work praaanta 
a ^llanga to both tho individual and to buainoaa. 
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Pup AB» SrATnoBNT ow EUc^akd J. Salls; Qkantobd, N J 



1W MDOmUCKi ORB FAIHBR'S DECISICai. RnCTKXffl JtHD SXPE&iaiCB9 

I •ict«nA to th« CosBittM aor apprvclAtion for Accopttnff mr writton 
tovtiaony on this ivortant isouo^ 

nf MM tm BSOiftrd J. until a«nM«ry 19, 1990. at 39 yoAn of 

ttga, I had lad a OKaaplanr tMlva raar caraar in corporata f inanea, 
ooatly within tha Haw Jaraay phanMcautieal induatry. I prograaaad 
trcm ataff to euparviaory to oanagMont raaponaibilitiaa in a highly 
coflKpatitiv* ifiduatry. 

On that day. aor Htm ehansrad. X anactad a difficult but hiahly 
ra«ardln9 daciaimx I voluntarily raaignad my 939^000 poaition aa 
Nanagar^ Taehnical Oparationa Financa with CXBA-GEXOY Corp.. a 
worldwida Phanaacautlcala ffiant. Ny Plana wara to aaaiaaa tha fulltiaa 
paranting raapona ibility of mf than thraa yaar old aon. Richard.. Jr. 
(B. J.), and aar aacond aon* NichaoU born thirtaan daya carUar on 
January e. 1990. I would ba m tha **I>addytrack** for 2-3 yaara. NV 
wifo would contimta to work aa an Accounting Managar at anothar Haw 
Jmn0t concam* aupporting our family. 

Vhat w» dacidad' and what wa baliava tiholahaartadly . la that our youna 
childran at thia point In thatr livaa naaded a parent hom mora than 
thay naadad dua: ir.^^naoa. kn6 ao wa wara wiliina to cut our family 
incoaa by 60% lo hava hoaa with than. 

Why ma? Evary .'^arant. X baliava. givan tha choica. would daalra to ba 
hooa for aoma par^c'* a^ tha primary caragivar to thair children . For 
my family^ our daciaion fillad a naad for aach of ua. For our two 
boya. R.J. would ba abla to loava daycare and ba home with hia father, 
free to dava lop a relation with hia naw baby brother (which ha would 
not ba able to do in daycare)* and alao home to develop tiea with tha 
neighborhood eapaeially the children thara with whom ha would later ba 
attanding achoot. And Michael would have the chance to apand hia vary 
firat parlod of Ufa with a fulltiaa daddy. X. having enjoyed 
conttnuad career Prograeeion but frustrated with the lack of time It 
allowed for ma to apand with my firatborn. longed for a time whan X 
could ba tha father to oiy aon that I envlalonad. When working. X 
uaually saw R.J. only IS minutaa to one hour daily, due to my 90-90 
hour worKwaeka. and aoaiatlmaa Saturdays and Sundays. Ky wife, though 
alao working fulltiaa harsair^ aaw her career suffer as aha waa uaualiy 
tha parent kaaping more ragular houra in order to make the trips to 
daycare, stay home with R.J. when he %ms ill. etc. I^ith Michael *a 
birth on January 6. 1990^ wa decided to make a change to mora basic 
valuaa. 

Ny raaUzation was that, at ega 35* having prograasad wall tn my career 
thus far* I atlU had 30 to 35 yeara mora in which to accompllah my 
corporate aspirations. But. 1 had only thta brief period to enjoy and 
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isMct \xpon m youiw W0tm, to pity ■ »tior roU In th«ir wrly y««r0. 

I and » c<www ccmittvd tp conK>nit« goals and valuM. 
To ^ • TOt* off ertdlbillty to thim t«9tiaony. I ^vo incluM war 
eurront rMtao which iiidio«t«o war rocord of oecewliohBonta. includiiw 
tho foct that I havo aamad promotions within ono yoar off Joining oach 
off m provloua two aaior phavMoautieal oooapanr asployars. I wasn't 
tho vietiA of sny corpwato rowtrttctttring or downslslng. I ¥9m a top 
notch oontrihtttor. In fact, in Dacaoter 1P89, wia EKmth bafora I bagan 
ay voluntary ohimcara sabbatical. I had tha honor off racaivSng a 
Divisional ffpaclal Award ffor ay auparlor cwitrlbutions at CIBI-OEIOY. 

Tha wly taavaa that 1 hava a«an in wy caraar wara althar aatamity 
laavaa off uaually thraa Mntha or othar diaabtllty laavas* aa was tha 
casa at CIRI-OBIOY. I had only haard that thara «m a possibility off 
UP to a om yaar laava. providad ona C9uld obtain aavaral sanior vica 
prasldaot approvala. and such action waa nawr witnassad by anroM with 
tha coii^ny at ttm tins. Tliara was no unpaid •istmnAmA parantal laava 
policy* at laaat nana ma avtr notad. rurthar«ora. tha thought off a 
paraon daalring a long tara laava con jurad pareaptlons off baing ffooiiah 
end uncooaittad. Tha thought off a Vh'XHBR daalring to hava that tlsa 
with hia children waa thought off as caraar aulcida. totally against 
c o r pora ta eultura and spirit* 

Raallaing that t sought a conlttaant to ny children on tha tvo-thraa 
yaar horlaon. I ffalt that I shouldn't axpact tha conpany to altar or 
adopt pollclaa to suit my naada. Thia waa tha corPorata spirit 
ingrainad in aa. 

CIBI^^10T did hava aavaral Family Friandly Pollclaa, auch aa Dapandant 
Cara Funds* aubaldisad day cars arrangaaanta ^nd varlmia lunchtlma 
Infforaativa elaasss* Tha ovarrlding aapaet off thaaa prograns. howavar. 
waa that thay vara daalgnad to Mka it aaalar ffor a parant to laava hia 
bids with acMona alaa. Tha programi did littla to allow a parant to 
ba abia to mpmnA o»ra tlaa with thao. Thara vara attampta at fflax-tlsa 
within m' dapartoant* but ths policy waa raatrictlva anough to hinder 
ahat it waa meant to acconpllah. 

In m view* only a ^11 portion off What are termed Family Friendly 
Policies actually allow tha moat Important baneffit - ffor a parant to 
spend more timt with hia children. And. it ia thaaa policies that 
either raeelve Implementation laat* or even though Instituted, have a 
c orpora ta culture In place so stacked against it that the policy ia 
unused, hny one or combination off thoae policiea. auch aa compressed 
aorlcwaebs. extended leaves, fflexible scheduling, etc. that would have 
allowed me to be a parant to a maanlngfful degree would have kePt me 
contrihutim at ClBX-OEfOT. 

Speaking on the existence off pressures in the workplace. I can verlffy 
their atrangth. In today'a business clim«te. pace and competitiveness, 
the pressure Is there to produce, the acoracarda are there on who* a 
hare at what time and what time thay leave, on the what have you dona 
ffor me lately ettltude. I don't diaagrae with the emphaala on results, 
as that haa been my fformula for aucceaa for over twelve yeara. however 
idien It comea to family needa conflicting with that attitude. It la the 
ffwily thet loaea. 
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I actuAlly flp«iit dtyv ftw rMiffnira to concoct a roMon fni iMvicifr 
CIM-^I0Y OTHER TOW for ttm Mko of my chlldron. It's slapiy not a 
vtIM rtMon* CoHBlttMt OTpioyws. tho Mript roads, do not sook tism 
off* Mid it im m ffotknora ond unthifOcablo for a father to doatro it. % 
eooBKHi tnragginff Mint at ttio offlcaa in fitiicli E*v« boon a contributor 
ham baon hoir long it 'a baan ainca you'va had dinnar with your family or 
hava aaan your kida, 

I mnt that routa ifholahaartadty for taalva yorrn. Not until t had a 
faaily did I raaiisa that tlwra vaa a whole othar aida to lifo. Our 
chitdran ara our futura. and I had aona tha firot thraa yaara of our 
flratbom'a lifa in 15 ailnuta to one hour clipa. i draamad of tha day 
I'd attain a diractor'a pmltion with a salary aufficiant to hava isy 
wifa conaidar tha option of balna hoaa with our children. Aa tha atory 
unfoldad# wa hava kida now. Waiting thraa to f iva yaara for that 
director 'a poaition. if it waan't alisinated. would mean my children 
WDuld be older end in achool» the opportunity to help ahapa their early 
yaara would be loat fc»ravar. 

Ttm time betwaen m reaianotion from fulltima dutiea and my actual 
departure (about two waaka) waa a period of mixed emotiona for me. I 
waa treated by say aupariora and coworkara in varied faahion - aa a 
'*hero**. who recognised tha true prioritiea in life, aa a fool for 
throwina away a ahlnina career. ccmDitting career auicida and aa an 
object of ''oddity'* - after all. no one would dare do thia. 

Sknd that 'a tha thought that I carried with me. I had the unaavory fear 
that I had coBittad a crime, a career auicide. 

Before leaving mr employer* I made every attempt, in aeveral areaa of 
Finance aa wall aa other areas of the company to maintain aoma form of 
profaaaional ties in soma form of schedule other then traditional 
fulltima arrangeamta. { reasoned and argued that aurely it waa mora 
expanaiva to lose tha contributiona and training of a valu^ $95,000 
finance manager skilled in the affaire of the company than it waa to 
keep me on board contributing in acme capacity - part tiM* on a 
project baaia. even cm demand. 

I want on a cmp^t^ with my managwaent- advocating the benefita of and 
how I could continue to aerve the company in en almoat fulltima non 
traditional capacity such aa with a combination of telacamiiuting and 
echadulad office and Plant viaita aa wall aa other flexible methods. I 
noted that when viewing an entire career, two yeara of reduced capacity 
In order to be a parent waa not an odd ra^ueat or unuaual. it •«aa a 
part of life. 

Ihe reeponses that I received went along the Imea of if the 
accommodation was made for me. the fear waa thet fathare m all areaa 
would seek the same arrangement, and then where ifould the company be? 
Ifr ownagement even pasaed on my offer to leave' the leaue of any 
compensation in thia flexible arrangement up to them. And ao I, 
proBOtad within eleven months of Joining CIBA-GEIGY. receivlne a 
Special Award from our President one month Prior, foufui nyaeif 
unaucceaaful for tha firat time in oy career. I couldn't convince my 
aupariore« paoPle who knew and recognised the degree of my abilltiaa. 
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tiMt It wo p(mibU to mtill h9 of o«rvie« to tho covahv in a son 

ftmlblO fOVMt. 

JM oo I boffan ay teddytrack oi^rivneo. Xt*a boon olAoot oiffbtoon 
ttontlio imr. and t 40n*t hMltata to not a that It liaa taan tha Mat 
rowardliw parlod.of w Ufa. I don*t tiava for noir tHa aalary^ tita 
PTMtiaa of a oorporata poaition. a ataff * 8at t waauro waalf toy 
•llfltitly dlffaront standarda nov. Tlia ralatiomblP that l*va fonaad 
with hoth of ay aona and m appraclatlon of tha parantlnv 
raaponalhllltr I pravioiwlr thous^t hayond m. Va'ra "'buddiaa'* - 
no ahara* m chat, m tafca mite to tha parh. Plant Mada and play 
(snmm JUid wa laaro. yaa wa loam toflrathar. I laam aa mieh froa sy 
hoya aa thay laam frca ow. I 'a not raplaclag mamv, l*m pivino ny 
hoya a fathar*a toueh^ diffarant but awally aa lapwtant. 

I alwly cannot put into mrda tha inportanea and volua that I faal 
thia tiM togathar vith than haa owant to aach of ua. VhM Z laft itorX 
oiPhtaan ttontha ago. ay oldar aon R.J. probably nendarad atio thia auy 
ma ataying hooa vith him now. Tha baat my I can auamriao tha 
ascparlaneaa ia that now. R.J. can m^rw him Itnaa playing hiehball and 
ran to m aa oftan aa ha* 11 run to hia voa. Tha aaaa goaa for wr 
naabom, Nlchaal. New 1 1/2 yaara old, Juat baalnlng to aound out 
worda* I'va hnom tor a long tlaa vdiat I man to hia iuat by hia asilaa 
and huga. Hia mooriaa. and I truly baliova ha will ramsbar* of hia 
firat flMntha of llfo will includa a daddy that haa bmn thara aharing 
with hl». loving him. 

I'va boon fortunata to Attract variad mdia attantion racantiy. Prau. 
talaviaion and radio. In an of thaaa rnvntm. I hava advocatad a 
aimla thaa»t a carmr now ia up to fifty yaara in langth. It'a no 
aign of mahnaaa. it*a not turning your bach on Corporata taarica to 
alwly racognisa your fa&iiy naada taaporarily ovar tha corporata naada 
and ba a parant for aahila* to play a rola in tha futura of ua all. our 
cMldron. I advoeata family friandly policiaa. aapacially thoaa that 
allow for graatar tim with our childran* 

1^ hopa la that aomday aoon it will cmnmrn to ba an **oddlty** if a 
fathar, though comittad to corporata valuaa. ehoaaa to placa family • 
mluaa hiahar In tha ordar if only fw a^Ha* 1^ hopa ia that 
Corporata aterica rmlizaa that thair futuraa aa mil ara at ataka. aa 
childran today ara tha workara. tha "raw matariala** of toarican 
bualnam temorrov^ tt ia in tha vary baat intaraat of Amarican 
eorporationa to raaliza that a mrking parant irtio wiahaa to ba a parant 
f irat for a briaf part of an antira caraar ia GOOD. Our childran naad 
to ba rMrmd with thair paranta' valuaa. thair paronta' 0M>ral8. Almoat 
All of our ecm^atitora In tha incraaaingly global markat raaliza thia 
foct alraady. 

So hara I am aightaan montha into a plannad two yaar childcara 
aabbatieal. I'v* iuat racantly bagtm to maka contacta in tha 
Pharmacautlcal Induatry again^ in hopaa of raturning to work ovar tha 
naxt aix-nina montha aa opportunity dictataa. How haa tha Daddrtrack 
affactad my cara«r? Hot concluaivo. but I can ralata to you tm 
atoriaa* 

I oontactad my previoua ao^loyer. with whom I wao promotod and raceivad 
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trxm th9 pTMifdMt of m division • Spoci«l kimrd. to odvio# thst E 
voyM bo plooMd onS mow to rooiao raitribiitiono «o o fulltlao 
ovteyoop tHot wo Id oorlr norcb. tt'o now Uto Jim. ond I havon't 
roeolvod onr ro o y o o o o ^ I hovoo't ovoo ro^ivod on odcnoirlodooMnt thot 
tboy rooolifodi m iottw, tad tbMo oro tbo poc^to io rtnoneo tdio knoir 
firotliosid m obilitr - tboy proaotod m and nottinotod bo for a Si^ciol 
taof4« 

I oloo o no i w o d on odvortiimt for o Fioonco NanMor at anotbor aoior 
Row JwYoy rtianncoutical O M p any, Tboir roouiroMOto aotclMd 
porfoctir tho bodfeoroitnd^ abilitioo* acranpliobvonto and induotry 
oxporioDCo notod on nw\mB Prior to tofcing aqr Ooddytroeli 
oobbotical. I ooutd bow boon onotebod up oulckly br tbio cowany. But 
nov« I waitod ooo wntb t^r a roply. Kotbing. t wroto anotbor lattor 
roouootano tbo otatuo of m Mndidacy. Hotbing. I vroto anotbor 
lottor aoklno for tboir eow^nto on oy unlquo oituatioo In Mrbotino 
voolf boob into tbo tn^uitry aftar o oblldearo ooWoticol- It mo 
only aftor tbat lottor tbat I rocoivod py "no tbaidi yov" font lottor« 
Cloarly to bo, oow eoroorato ottitudao iibon fomily io concormd aro 
oovorolr obort-oiobtod and noad to bo cbangod. 

So I boliovo tbat tbo rood book vill ooon fiobting aoainst porcoptlono 
of boino iineomttod* not ooriouo. ''ooft". tbot'o ob. No ono can 
bido tbo accoBpl iel—nto on m roowo. t"m out to prcwo tbat tbo 
Doddytraok bao only soda m bottor. aoro cowlttod and oocuro in 
woolf. Ifbm I go bock to t,bo offico. I'll tako ooBotbing irttb m from 
tbio BDOt ootiofyiog of oxporioncoo. Loooono. Loooono about pationco. 
prioritioo and a bottor balaoco. 

taotbor bappy pooolbility io tbat t My rotum to work not in Financo. 
but in tbo Work ond Fosily otm. Tbio oxporionoo bM taugbt mm tbat 
it*o a oondorful tbing to bo truly o part of yotnr fcido* oorly yoaro, 
I'd liko to bow an ivoet* and E om tbo poMibiiitioo boro. of 
bolping corporotioM rMlim tbo boMfito and iapioMnt tbo progroM. 
of bolping MTfcino parooto bo paronto« I boliovo in it, I Mnt to bolp 
otboro OM ito Muy sM^ito. From met tmlvo progroMivo yoaro in largo 
c or po ra to onvlrnimtB. I know it can oocic and bo axtroMly produotivo. 
t knov. fiacb day. l*vo got tbo lovo. tbo MilM and tbo bugo of Riobord 
Jr. ond RicbMl to toll m tbat it*o m. 

Om mto tbing. Tbo rMl baro to m io oor lovitw irifa Hanolo. nbo 
cotttimiM to work tbot I My bavo tbio tiM witb our oono. Ky bopo io 
tbat ooon obo My oIm bavo tbio Modorful opportunity. Sbo io our 
boro. our Mlolirity ovary day. Tbank you. 
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■^^^ : Human RwRmci MANAOKniNTt Albunmia. va 



GbairvoMii and wmabmxm of tli* S#l#ct ConittMf 



TtM Society for Hi»an Rosoureo itonagoiwit (SHRH) wsIcoms this 
opportunity to Butait tM» »tat««oiit on vorH ond f rally l»su««. 
SKRN Im tho largut non-profit Matwrship organiiatlon in the 
country roprownting tho concome of huMn r»»<Mirc« Mnagoeent 
profoooionalo. Foneorly tho Aiwrlcen Socioty for Porsonnol 
AdBinlotratoro^ SHRK roprMonte U» intoroote of soro than 70,000 
homn rwurca profoaaionala nationvlda. SHRH eoabors ara 
rasponoibla for davaloplr^ and iBploMnting wrltplaca pollolaa 
for aora than 54 ail lion working AMrieano. SHRH haa a program 
aadlcatad to tha Idantlficatlon and analyala of aaarging 
irorkplaca iaauaa. »a would lllsa to ahara with you aoaa of tha 
findinga of thia prograa ralativa to tha work and faaily debate. 

The workplace i» currently populated by three different 
generatione of AMricana- Tha ao^called Silent Generation (bom 
roughly 1930-1M5) , the Baby Booaera (bom 1946-1W4) and the 
Baby Buat, or TVentyaoaathing, Generation <bom 1965-1976). Each 
generation ia very different then the one which preceded it- 
different experienoaa, different values and different 
expectations about the world of work. Consequently, each 
generation has a different set of work and faaily needs. Any 
human resource practitioner can tell you that successfully 
integrating work and family, froa both the employer's and the 
empXoyee*a perapective, ia not a one-aise*f ite-all problem. The 
aolutions are rarely aa aiaple as providing day care referrals. 
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M--«it« cUltf earn or mvm jc^proteotod It is iaportaat 

to both portlM that thm amngoMiit bo tailorod to tho 
Individual aitoatioa* 

Sllojit GonaratioQ vorkors axo typically aoro intaroatad in faaily 
banoflta ifblcdi allov tha» to tate eara of sprasas or oldarly 
paranta. Lon^-tara oara inaiuranca, for axaapls, .or aldar cara 
rafarraXa aXlov aaployaaa vtio liva mamm diatanoa froa tbair 
ralativaa to aaka aura thair naada ara aat* hm thm work for^ 
agaa^ it ia litoly thaaa aorta of banarita vill baeoaa aora 
c«non* Coapanim lika IBM hava baan piomara in providing 
aldar eara banafita, SmlXw empaniaa lika strida-Rita hava 
alao vorkad to aaat tha naada of thair vork f oma by davaloping 
intazganarational day eara banafita idii^ coabina cara for 
cShildran and oldar adulta in a al<igla aatting. (Inoidantally» 
Strida-Rita baa found that intarganarational day cara booata tha 
itttallactual atiaulation of tha childran and tha oldar adulta*) 

Baby Booaara, which nov coaprisa S5% of tha vork forca, ara 
rapidly moving into thair *Mndvich ganaration** yaara vh«ra thay 
vill ba aandiric^iad batirsan tha raragiving meda of both thair 
childran and thair aldar ly paranta. It ahould ba notad that 
•cHild eara" no Imigar rafara to juat tha cara of infanta and 
toddlara* Conoam abmt latcb-kay childran has iftapirad aora 
eoapaniaa to atart offaring child cara for achool-*aga childran. 
Kany coi^aniaa hava voxMd vithin thair local coaunitiaa to 
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mcoaxttgs sdiool* to ^pmn MLrll^r, stay opM lat#r Md off#r 
sp«eial prognM for w^iool-ftfs ohiXdrm vitli vorlUng psrmto. 
m CQB^Miy in MiniiMpoIi** tor oxaapXo, hmm dwmlepmd a i^rogm 
with thm local VMca ana tho soimeo kumub of Miiinwota to 
{irovido Bimor progrus for aployooo vitl& scbool^afo chililrofi* 

Xn tlio lut fMT y^rm, tbm Batoy BooMrs havo wvaa tovard a 
groator mm^phmmim on fully valuaa. Owing auoh of tha *BOa, thay 
iforkad long and bard building tbalr caraora. Tba raatnteturinga 
of tba last Mvoral yaara, tbougbr sbovad tbaa tbat if you raly 
on uoT% to provida your aalf-fulfillMnt« loaing your ^ob can 
Man loaing your aanaa of aalf. Znataad of baing ^In Saar^ of 
Bxeollaneat* aany Baby Bomara ara nov **in March of aMnlng," 
mm BMrch for Maning baa lad, Mra oftan than not, back to 
tha family. Divorca rataa aro dovn, and birth rataa ara at thair 
highaat lavala in 26 yaars. 

0m of tha Mra intaraating aapacta of thia ahift toward family 
valuar hM baan tha attitudaa of Mn» For Mny yMra, work and 
family concama hava baan prlMrily viaMd aa a**MMn*a iaaua.* 
That ia claarly no longar tha mm. M»ra and Mra oftan Mn ara 
taming dovn prc»otiona or axpraaaing an intaraat in laaving tha 
work forca for a pariod of tlM to cara for thair faailiaa, 
crMtit^ tha M'*callad Daddy Track. A atudy dona t%ro yaara ago 
of Mnagara iMVing thair poaitions at Fortuna 500 cospaniaa 
ravMlad Mn vara thrM tiMa mra likaly than iroMn to cita 
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cdiildrm «• a ru»M for iMving thmit jota. tat«r Lyncsli, thm 
forMF hMdl of TiMitf ZnvMtMnta* KAQSllan Hutual Fluid, mm 
thm Bpst m^^Mfttl mtual fund Mfiagar in thm country b«for« hm 
Imtt two yftan to spwid aon tlM with bis fuiily. His 

conuts upon iMving mmmm to »ua up thm situations *Ctiiidr«n mrm 
m grNt inv#«tMnt. thmy hmmt thm fmll out of •tocks.'^ 
CospaniOfl arii nMding to rmpond to this challongo by mcouraginf 
fatHor* to tako advantago of patarnity laava policiaa. Ona of 
tha obataclaa both aaployara and a^loyaaa faca# though^ ia 
Bociaty*a attitudea about tha rola of san in tha hom and tha 
wrkplaea* Oian^ing thaaa attitudaa viil not happan ovamight* 

Xf anyona ia going to forca a changa in Asarica'a attitudaa about 
Ban, it sight ba tha TvantyaoMthing Ganaration. Juat aa tha 
Baby BcKimra auecaaded in chaining aociaty*s aiqpactationa of 
troaan* tha IVantyaosathing Ganaration say auccaad in changing 
r3oisty*s aicpectationa of sen* According to a aurvay conductad 
for Tisa ffagaeina last year, a full 481 of tha san agad 18 to 24 
pollad axpraaaad an intarast in ataying hosa with thair 
children. 

Tha first ganaration to bear the full brunt of divorce, the 
Tventysosathing-ars tend to be cosBitsent-shy but believe 
atrongly in the prisacy of fasily, including the prisacy of 
fasily over vork. The Tt^ntysosething ganeration^a experience 
vith non-traditional fasilies is also creating a redefinition of 
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*fa»tly.* tacording to thm DttpftrtMnt of Uibor, f«rar than four 
p«rcmt of AMricm liouMlioldo itov tall into tho tw poronts/tifo 
Hite/onix vorka catogory* 9oday*B work and faslly policlM 
mem Bov daalgnad to aaat tho naoda of dual-carMr cottplaa# 
aingla-parant faaillaa, no^parant faailiaa and doaaatic 
partmra. Hontafiora Hoapital in tha Bronx, for axaapla* 
raoantly bacaaa tlia largaat prlvata aactor aaployar to offar tha 
fay partmrs oC ita aaployaaa tha aaaa banafita apouaaa of 
aapl.oyaoa traditionally hava racaivad. Baployara ara finding tha 
world ia not tha aaaa placa it waa 40 yaara ago vhan tha aodam 
Aaarican vorkpXaca aaargad froa tha cmcibla of vorld Kar II. 

Sttccaaaful Intagration of wrk and family ia a G^»lax prolan, 
and oovipaniaa aeroaa tha Onitad Stataa ara angagad in aoaa 
axoiting, prograaaiva axpariaanta in Mating tha nmmdm of thair 
vork forcaa* In 1968, SHBN conductad ona of tha firat vida- 
aeala aurvaya of corporata work and faaily policiaa, ^&>^-loyarfi 
and Child Cara: Tha ffuaan Raaourca Profaaaienal*« Viav.* An 
axactttiva auaaary ia attaohad for your uaa. Ha toaliava tha 
findinga of thia aurvay vill ba uaaful to thia Comittaa aa yoo 
dalibarata tha iaaua. spaeifieally, tha aurvay found that tha 
priaary raaaon a^loyara had not iaploMnted varioua tfork and 
faaily prograaa vaa baeauaa thay had not yat conaidarad thaa* 
Conaaguantly, in tha laat thraa yaara^ BHSM haa foouaad many of 
ita om aducational af forta toward work ai^ family concama, and 
wa eontinua to aupport prograaa and lagialativa proviaiona which 
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#iicpiirt9^ voauntary businsss participation in vork-fuily 
iwiiM. Sim AMiatad tlia DapartMnt of labor, for axaapla, in 
taat pilotif^ tha Oapartaant'a Ifork andt Pasily Claaringbmtaa, To 
data« tba Ciaaringhouao baa providad inforaatim m faaily- 
friandiy pro9raM and polioiaa to aora tban 40QO aiqployara 
natiomida* 

CoapaniM vhicb ara not vorkil^^ to Mat tha work-faaily n0%dm of 
tbair aaployaaa ara finding tbaaaalvaa at a ooapatitiva 
diaadvantaga iman trying to attract and ratain qualifiod ataff* 
Tbair coapotitivo diaadvantaga will only vorsan ovor tbo naxt 10 
yaara aa tba abortaga of qualifiod antry-^lavai «forkara takaa ita 
toll. Ironically* tba propoaad aandat^ family laava lagiolation 
aay wall atifla ama of tba oraativa attaspta cospanias ara 
Making to Mat tba nMda of tbair aaployaas vbila at tba a«M 
tiM doing notbing for tba aaall buainaaa ovnara vbo ara not yat 
abla to provida faaily-friandly banofita. 

For tbia raaaon* SMBM continuaa to oppoM undatad banafita, 
including Mndatory faaiXy laava» Tbrougb a variaty of 
piiblicationa and aducationaX prograM^ va ancMraga our Mabora 
to davalop a f aaily*f riandly vorkplaoa in tbair ovn 
organicationo, and va applaud tboM aiq>loyara acroaa tba country 
ubicb bavo alraady dona ao. Tbank you for alloving ua to aubait 
tbia stataMnt for tba rocord. 
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